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YOUR SUMMER HOLIDAYS 


WILL BE PLEASANTER IF THESE THINGS GO WITH YOU 


HE Wanamaker Jewelry Store numbers in its great Summer 
stocks many articles which are sure to be on the shopping 

list of forehanded folk who are planning tours or short trips. 
Such things as these should be chosen for trustworthy quality, 
strength and convenience, as well as for distinction in appear- 
ance—all characteristic of every piece of Wanamaker merchandise. 


Outing Watches Bag Tags 


Stop Watches Key Chains and Rings 


Alarm Watches Pocket Knives 
with Luminous Dials 


Traveling Clocks 

Trophy Clocks for Polo 
Trophy Clocks for Tennis 
Trophy Clocks for Golf Razor Strops 
Trophy Clocks for Rowing Scissors 
Trophy Clocks for Marksmanship Pocket Combs 
Collapsible Drinking Cups Match Boxes 
Combination Knife and Fork Cigarette Cases 
Flasks and Corkscrews Veil Pins 
Bottle Openers Hat Pins 


Combination Pocket Knives 
Razor Sets 
Safety Razors 


TROPHY CUPS AND MEDALS 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Jewelry Store 
Chestnut and Thirteenth Streets ~ a = Philadelphia 
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NEW YORK 


The Honey Bee is richly sug- 
gestive of searching thought— 
withal it is a most excellent, a 
most readable novel, admirably 
well constructed and well 
written. —N. Y. Tribune 


An interesting and significant 
tale, worth reading and worth 
thinking about afterward. Much 
bigger and more vital than any 
of its predecessors. 

—N. Y. Times 


Illustrated by R. M. 


SIGNIFICANT NEW BOOKS 


ADVERTISING SECTION 





THE SEASON’S BEST NOVEL 


None read it but to Praise 


SAMUEL MERWIN 


CHICAGO 


A curious and gripping novel— 
wonderfully true for a man’s 
portrait of a woman—seizes and 
spells the reader—highly indi- 
cative and arresting—the kind 
of story that compels you to 
read it twice. —Chicago Herald 


A new book from Merwin’s pen 
is an important occasion. The 
Honey Bee will not disappoint 
you if you have looked for 
something big from him. 
—Chicago Tribune 


Crosby 


By SEYMOUR DUNBAR 


A History of Travel in America 


A singularly interesting and significant history of the American people.—New York Times 
Is the best in it’s field and will likely remain a standard work and an admirable work for many years, 


BOSTON 
A characteristic and vivid pic- 
ture of the craving for love and 
homemaking that besets the 
heart of a successful American 
business woman is portrayed in 
The Honey Bee. —Boston Globe 


The Honey Bee has in it much 
liveliness and truth. * Hilda is a 
noble creature, and plausible to 
a degree. —Boston Transcript 


PHILADELPHIA 


The humanizing of an American 
business woman under uncon- 
ventional and bohemian circum- 


stances is the theme, and the 


author deserves credit for carry- 
ing his story to a logical and 
consistent conclusion. 

—Phila. Press 


Mr. Merwin has a knack of dra- 
matism that would put human 
interest into a section of statisti- 
cal abstract. 

—Phila. No. American 


$1.35 net 


— Professor Frederic L. Paxon, University of Wisconsin 


Should be in every library that makes any pretense of containing a reference collection in American History. 
— Professor Harlow Lindley, Erlham College 


Octavo, 4 volumes, cloth, boxed, $10.0) net. 


By WILLIAM HARDING CARTER 


Major General United States Army 


The American Army 


GENERAL CARTER, twice a member of the General 
Staff and longer in active service than any other general 
officer, has served in every grade in the American army. 
Always a student of army organization and administra- 
tion, he writes with the authority of actual service and 


practical experience. 
With frontispiece portrait. 


NEW YORK 


Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net 


Large paper edition, limited to 250 copies, boxed, $20.00 net 


By PAUL LELAND HAWORTH 


America in Ferment 


If there is one task for the historian that is more difficult 
than all others, it is to paint the picture of his own times. 
Yet if there is one subject more than another in which 
we want to be, and should be fully and accurately in- 
formed, it is what is going on about us. 


12mo, cloth, 450 pages, $1.50 net 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News: Monthly. 
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Fiction 


Barbara's Marriages. By Maude Rad- 
ford Warren. Harper & Brothers. $1.35. 
A rather stupid recital of matrimonial 


essays on the part of a _ supposedly | 


charming girl. Just what was meant 


to be the point of the tale is a little diffi- | 


cult to discover. 


Beloved, The. By James Oppenheim. 
B. W. Huebsch. $1.25, postpaid. 


James Oppenheim has carved out a 


unique niche for himself in American | 


letters. A soaring spirit 
against the restraint of old forms found 
expression in poems and short stories 
that evoked a nation-wide response. A 
people in slavery or a soul in bondage 
has always made his lyre vibrate. Hav- 


ing passed through a period of fine in- | 


dignation at social injustice we find him 
now, in this new novel, concentrating 
upon problems of personal relationship. 
A New England Sir Galahad enters into 
the life of a very young person already 
weary on the primrose path. He is a 


poet with a family tree and she is a | 


weed about whose roots the less said the 
better. 


These two love and they awaken | 
in each other the dormant traits which | 


rebellious | 





in him serve to emancipate from the | 
thrall of his ancestry and in her release | 


noble womanhood with work and sacri- 
fice as its means of expression. 


In telling the tale the author presents | 


the interesting background in which they 
live and struggle. Most frequently the 
setting is that of Greenwich Village and 
Washington Square, those sections of 
older New York that the painters and 
writers of today have made their home. 
Perhaps to our movie-mad world the ac- 
counts of the rehearsals 
studios will prove of liveliest interest. 
In the manner of its composition The 
Beloved suggests the completeness of an 


in the film | 


arc. Though not a short story it has its | 


compactness of form, its reserve and 


power of suggestion. There is something 
lofty, poetic and ecstatic inherent in the | 
work. To those who like James Oppen- | 


heim this will come as the best thing he 
has done. As for those who don’t like 
him, probably they will continue not to 
like him. 


“Breath of the Jungle.’ By James 
Francis Dwyer. A. C. McClurg. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Short stories by a writer of virile jun- 
gle tales. 


Bred of the Desert. By Marcus Hor- 
ton. Harper & Co. $1.30, postpaid. 
An entertaining tale of the West, rich 
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publication. 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


BUILDING FoR A MILLION! 


That is how we expect to sell 


Michael O’Halloran 


“BE SQUARE” 


A New Novel by 


GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


Author of “ Freckles,’’ “A Girl of the Limberlost,”’ 
“The Harvester,’ “‘Laddie,”’ etc. 


What It Takes to 
Make 300,000 
Copies of Michael 
O’Halloran 


5562 reams of paper. 


14 presses working 6 
weeks, 9 hours a day. 


12 carloads of materi- 
als, ink, paper. 


What We Are 
Doing to Sell the 
First Edition 


425,000 booklets of the 
first chapter. 

525,000 post cards. 

1,200 window displays. 


10,000 autobiographical 
booklets. 


300,000 circulars. 


Advertisements in 
nearly every standard 
magazine. 








We are planning to print 300,000 copies before 
It will be the Best Seller of 1915-16 





Something About the Story 


@ This is the story of Mickey the news- 
boy and his ward—Peaches whom he 
found with a crippled back and cared 
for until she was cured. It tells, too, of 
Mickey’s part in the romance of Doug- 
las Bruce and Leslie Winton and of the 
kindliness of Peter Harding and his wife 


‘ to Peaches and finally how Mickey 


brought out Dr. Cuird with his own 
savings to “give Peaches a new back.” 


@ Mickey, like Freckles, is a character of. unusual 
charm, possessed of Irish wit and sprightliness com- 
bined with independence, common sense and a joyous 
happy nature. The story of his struggles to take care 
of Peaches—his devotion to his friends and his own 
self sacrifices is one of the most appealing Mrs. Gene 
Stratton-Porter has ever done. 


@ The book possesses, like all of the author’s works, 
a deep feeling for nature, the charm of the woods, 
the flowers, and all growing things. 


Net $1.35 
Net $2.00 


4 Illustrations in Color. 
Delft Leather. 





Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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VACATION NECESSITIES 





$1.25 net 


By RAFAEL SABATINI 
The Man, the Woman and the Eternal Sea 


Sabatini has startled his reading public 
with this magnificent romance! Sir Oliver 
Tressilian, our hero, an Elizabethan knight, 
is jilted by his lady love, abducted from Eng- 
land, captured by Barbary corsairs, and 
finally, after a series of adventures, of love 
and murder, of raid, duel, and battle, be- 
comes the most dreaded and powerful pirate 
on the Mediterranean. After a sweet re- 
venge, he wins his lady. It’s a glorious tale 
of love and the ever fascinating sea. 





MORE POPULAR 


Than Mrs. Lutz’s Former Successes 


“Marcia Schuyler.” NINE EDITIONS 
“Phoebe Deane.” FOUR EDITIONS 
“Dawn of the Morning.” THREE EDITIONS 
“Lo, Michael!” FIVE EDITIONS 
“The Best Man.” FOUR EDITIONS 


Miranda 


** The Irrepressible’’ 


By GRACE L. H. LUTZ 
Illustrated by E.L. Henry, N.A. $1.25 net 


‘A Spirited tale’’ is the verdict of the 
Philadelphia North American. ‘‘ Miranda’s 
love romance is a prose epic of the early ’40s. 
Those were rare old days, and Mrs. Lutz 
portrays them picturesquely.’’ 


**Fan,’’ ‘‘Optimism.’’ ‘‘Deserves to be- 
come a classic in American fiction.’’—Dayton 
Journal. ‘‘A deal of pleasure and fun in 
Miranda.’’—Spring field Homestead. ‘‘A tale 
of optimism, courage and purpose.’’—The 
Buffalo Commeraal. 


F Loeisal the 
World 1915 


Compiled from official sources and classified 
according to types. 103 full-page illustrations. 


198 pages. Oblong 8vo. Cloth. $2.50 net 


You want to look up the points of a battleship, 
cruiser, destroyer, or submarine that has ap- 
peared in the day’s news, or to make sure of 


some naval term, or tocompare gun strengths 
of the different navies—this book gives com- 
plete data. The illustrations and the complete 
list (of all ships of all nations), makes the 
book more thorough than any other published. 
There is a table of all the naval losses to date, 
note is made of the internment of the Kron- 
prinz Wilhelm and there are lists of ships 
now building. 





crime detection in the 


FIFTH PRINTING 


The Rose 
Garden 
Husband 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER 


The Novel 
They’re All 
Talking 
About 





Mustrated 
Handsome Cloth 
$1.00 net 





*‘One loves to read it, than pass it on to 
Others.’’—Dixie Home Magazine. 
‘‘A sparkling, rippling little tale.’’ 


—N. Y. Times. | : 
‘*The beauty and strangeness that go to | tory none too effectively colored. 


make romance are combined in this little | 


tale.’’—Boston Transcript. 
‘*Another glad book that will cheer up the | 
gloomiest of the gloomy.’’ 
—Atlanta Constitution. 
**It is fascinatingly beautiful.’’ 
—Baltimore American. 
‘It is that rarity—a story that can be taken 
home without any misgivings and placed in 
the hands of growing children or adults; they 
will all profit.’’—Portland Oregonian. 





| distraught. 


in atmosphere and full of action. The 
real hero is the horse Pat, and his ad- 
ventures are charmingly interwoven 
with those of a girl and a man. 


Business Adventures of Billy Thomas, 
The. By Elmer E. Ferris. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 

A somewhat technically put story of 
how a young American man of the right 
stuff succeeded. It puts into practice 
some of the theories of the writers on 
success and how to attain to it. 


Come-On Charley. By Thomas Addi- 
son. G. W. Dillingham Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Charley receives a $10,000 bequest 
with a promise of more if he fulfils cer- 
tain conditions. How he goes about it 
makes a sort of Brewster’s Millions tale, 
and is replete with entertaining action. 


Competitive Nephew, The. By Mon- 
tagu Glass. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


| $1.20, postpaid. 


More inimitable episodes woven into a 
story by the clever creator of Potash and 


| Perlmutter. Mr. Glass is always enter- 
taining, and his newest yarn is up to 
| expectations. 


Dealer in Empire, A. By Amelia Jo- 
sephine Burr. Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


Fiction of a mediocre type, mostly his- 


Desert Trail, The. By Dane Coolidge. 


| W. J. Watt. $1.25, postpaid. 


This is a story of rapid action with 
the scenes laid on the desert borderland 
of Mexico. One gathers from the read- 
ing a new understanding of a country 
The tale abounds in fight- 
ing, of lesser and of larger sorts. There 


| are thrills on every page, over gold and 
| love. 


There is not a stagnant line any- 


| where in the story. 


FLEMING STONE | 


The ingenious American Detective has be- 
come one of the best known characters in 
modern fiction. He is the supreme wizard of 
GREAT WHITE 
BIRCHES’ MYSTERY told in 


The White 
Alley 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


Frontispiece. $1.25 net 


**In a Class by Himself.’’ The Boston Tran- 
sript says: ‘‘As an incomparable solver of 
criminal enigmas, Stone is in a class by him- 
self. A tale which will grip the attention.’’ | 


** Suave and Polished Detective.’’ ‘‘ Miss 
Wells’s suave and polished detective, Fleming 
Stone, goes through the task set for him with 
celerity and dispatch. Miss Wells’s charac- 
teristic humor and cleverness mark the | 
conversations.’’—New York Times. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The hero is an American, a Texan, 


| and we get a glow of patriotic pride 
| from the strength and resourcefulness 


of him alone in the midst of his enemies. 
The heroine is not loyal—far from it!— 
until she knows her own heart. But she 
is adorable all the same, and none may 
pick a flaw in her. She has all the fas- 
cination that the ideal heroine should 


| possess, but withal she is flesh and blood, 
| a girl whimsical, capricious, faulty but 
| altogether delightful. 


Dane Coolidge writes with an intimate 
knowledge of place and people, and The 
Desert Trail will delight the lovers of a 
red-blooded out-of-doors story. 


Exploits of Elaine, The. By Arthur 
B. Reeve. 

Perils of Pauline, The. By Charles 
Goddard. 


Runaway June. By George Randolph 
and Lillian Chester. Hearst’s Interna- 
tional Library Company. 50 cents each. 

Three novels written from popular 
photoplays, or rather prepared as the 
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basis for moving picture films that have 
drawn crowds by the thousands. Most 
people who attend “movies” will recog- 
nize The Exploits of Elaine, with Craig 
Kennedy for hero, while Runaway June 
and The Perils of Pauline are both de- 
lightfully clever. 


Gentleman Adventurer, The. By H. 
C. Bailey. George H. Doran Company. 

A vivid tale of Elizabethan days, of 
pirates and smugglers and their kin. An 
exciting tale and full of the tingle of the 
sea, 


How Mr. Dog Got Even. 

How Mr. Rabbit Lost His Tail. 
Mr. Rabbit’s Big Dinner. 

Making Up With Mr. Dog. 

Mr. ’Possum’s Great Balloon Trip. 
When Jack Rabbit Was a Little. 


By Albert Bigelow Paine. Harper & 
Brothers. 50 cents, postpaid. 

“Hollow Tree Stories” that bear the 
“Uncle Remus” stamp. Entertaining, 
and enriched by interesting pictures. 


In Hoc Vince. By Florence L. Bar- 
clay. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The very wonderful little story that 
appeared as Mrs. Barclay’s contribution 
to King Albert’s Book, and now printed 
as a small gift-book. 


Jester, The. By Leslie Moore. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.35, postpaid. 

A wonderfully poetic narrative of the 
fortunes of Peregrine the jester, who 
fell in love with his mistress only to be 
cast off, and at last began his quest of 
the lively lady of his dreams. It makes 
a tale full of quaint, mediaeval atmos- 
phere, and the character of the jester is 
ably presented. 


Kiowa. By Isabel Crawford. Fleming 
H. Revell Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

Few missionary stories are written so 
cheerfully as this one by a successful, 
optimistic evangelist. Miss Crawford 
has permitted quotations from her diary 
to figure largely in this story of the 
Kiowa tribes of the Blanket Indians. By 
her sunshiny disposition, pleasing as- 
surance and absolute faith in her Heav- 
enly Guide, she has accomplished almost 
miracles among the redmen. Frequently 


she became discouraged by the back- | 


sliders, but withal she clung to her 


quaint humor which aided in her re- | 


capture of the credulous tribes. Personal 


experiences of Indian converts, laugh- | 
able and pathetic incidents in their lives | 
and the author’s unfailing fountain of | 
cheer will prove not only an inspiration | 
to fellow-laborers in the vineyard, but | 


also of deep interest to Home Mission 
workers, especially in the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, who were 
her “loyal and spiritual supporters in 


her work at Saddle Mountain.” From | 


the numerous illustrations scattered 
throughout, the reader may glean some 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


It Begins in the August Century 


DEAR ENEMY 


By JEAN WEBSTER 


HIS is that Jean Webster, you remember, who wrote “Daddy-Long- 
Legs’’, the story which has captured the country twice—first as a novel 


and then asa play. Ina year of murky and morbid fiction it came as 
a blessed relief. 


“DEAR ENEMY ” is in the manner of ‘‘ Daddy-Long-Legs"’. Ina year of darkness 
and depression, when American men and women are necessarily hearing and 
thinking so much about the inevitable cruelties and horrors of war, it is as grate- 
fully bright as the sun across a gray day, as inspiriting as an Autumn breeze, as 
tender and human as the old earth in Spring. It is the same mixture of laughter 
and tears, of keenness and kindness and courage, of the things that make life, 
take it all in all, the beautiful and thrilling adventure that people, in their heart 
of hearts, know it is, 


“DEAR ENEMY”? is about one hundred and thirteen orphans, a crusty Scotch 
surgeon and Sally McBride. It tells how—but there, the man who steals from a 


reader the surprises in the plot of a Jean Webster story is guilty of a capital 
human offence. 


‘*‘DEAR ENEMY” Begins in the August Century 
Why Not Begin With ‘‘Dear Enemy’’? 
The Century Co., 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $4, for which send The Century for one yeat, beginning with 
the August number, to 
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(B.N.M. 7-15) 


Winston Churchill s New Novel 


A Far Country 


By Winston Churchill 
Author of “The Inside of the Cup” 


Mr. Churchill’s new novel is already the most widely 
read book in America, Written with the same fear- 
less sincerity, “A Far Country” is arousing as 
much praise, discussion and controversy as 
“The Inside of the Cup”—one of the 
most successful novels ever published. 
Mr. Churchill has spread a big 
canvas, and on it he has drawn 
another true picture of 
American manhood 
and womanhood. 


Illustrated. 
$1.50. 




































‘* The 
greatest 
American 
poetry since 
Whitman’s.’’ 


S Ri 
Anthology 22 
O ogy Lee Masters 
“The first successful novel in verse in American literature. . . . 
It at once takes its place among those masterpieces which are not 


of a time or a locality. .. . An American ‘Comedie Humaine.’” 


— Boston Transcript. $1.25. 

























| THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Realism and Romance in Doran Books 
THE VALLEY OF FEAR A. Conan Doyle 


This new story of Sherlock Holmes has now for months been the most popular romance of the spring— 
it nes delighted the thousands who have so long and eagerly awaited the return of Holmes. SS suas 
trations. x 


A BRIDE OF THE PLAINS Baroness Orczy 


The world-famous author of ‘‘The Scarlet Pimpernel’’ has at last told the blood-quickening story of her 
own beloved homeland, in Southern , where passion runs high, where sturdy men and aire < i's 











blood dance at high noon in between leagues of wheat. 


THE EAGLE OF THE EMPIRE Cyrus Townsend Brady 


‘“‘An important contribution to historical romance, and easily the best of the author’s creations.”” Phila- 
delphia Record. ‘‘As a contribution to Napoleonic literature could not have been spured; and its romance 
is one of thrills and tenderness.’’—N. Y. Times. Color illustrations by The Kinneys. Net $1.35 


THE TAMING OF ZENAS HENRY 


Introducing to the public a new author of charm, lety, tenderness. 
and wins the heart—the perfect book for vacation time, 


THE RAT-PIT 


The navvy-genius whose ‘‘Children of the Dead End’’ startled all Britain shows a_ greater understanding 
of life, a deeper feeling, and equally faithful realism in this story of Norah Ryan, from the rocky coast of 
Donegal, whose slender feet trod the hard road of the poor, but whose chin and eyes were held proud and 


high. Net $1.25 
Completing the Jacob 


THE INVISIBLE EVENT tah! Friology J. D. Beresford 


The trilogy of Jacob Stahl is now complete in three volumes, ‘‘The Early History of Jacob Stahl,”’ ‘‘A Can- 
didate for Truth’’ and the eagerly awaited third volume, ‘‘The Invisible Event.’’ It has been hailed by 
the most meticulous critics as ranking with Jean Ohristophe and ‘‘Clayhanger’’ for the truth and in- 
cisiveness of its picture of a young man of today. Hach volume, separately. Net $1.35 


The three in set, bored, Net $2.50 


OF HUMAN BONDAGE W. Somerset Maugham 


This, with the four books in the two items above, gives startling evidence of the wer of realism today. 
Here again is the young man of today—in business, in medical college. in love: told with uncanted detail 
and the power of real life. This is not a mere ‘‘publishing incident;’’ it is a literary event. Net $1.50 


ARUNDEL E. F. Benson 





Sara Ware Bassett 
A Cape Cod romance that delights 
Net 

















A charming summertime story of velvet lawns and peacock walks, an ivy hidden oate-s08. £ gi'ss | 
e x } 


Will Levington Comfort | 


that burst these gentle bonds. 


RED FLEECE 








What does the Great War mean to the lives of living men and women? The American genius —- e128 | 
Ne a 
THE MIRACLE OF LOVE Cosmo Hamilton | 
Could you sympathize with a duke, young, charming, handsome, who deliberately came to America in search 
an heiress? But you do in this lively yet deeply feeling story by the author of ‘‘The oye ok 3 
‘irtue.’’ Ne . 








Non-Fiction of Real Importance 
TENNIS AS | PLAY IT Maurice E. McLoughlin 


Bu all odds the most important out-door book of the year. 
The world’s most popular tennis-player here tells frankly what by experience he has found best in tennis 
—courts and equipment, grips and strokes—with invaluable suggestions to all lay players about the mental 
attitude necessary in tennis, and interesting anecdotes from his own tournaments from Europe to the Fiji 








Isles. Over seventy illustrations with elaborate comments on them by the author. vo. Net $2.00 
. 
TREES AND OTHER POEMS Joyce Kilmer 
None among our younger choir is in our opinion going to go farther and last longer than Joyce Kilmer. 
His poetry is adorably free from hysteria and hectic passion. but it warms like a glowing camp-fire in 
October. He can and does make real poems out of a railway time-table, a delicatessen shop and a grocer’s 
boy.—Current Opinion. Net $1.00 


THE LIE Henry Arthur Jones 








Miss Margaret lIllington’s great stage-success. in a reading edition specially prepared by the author. 
Many photographs of Miss Illington in the climatic scenes. Net $1.00 
Introduction by : . 

THE MIND OF THE RACE HG. Wells Reginald Bliss 
TE SETA 

A literary salad. with burlesques on the most interesting authors of today. from Hugh Walpole to 
Henry James; sauced with piquant observations on the hurly-burly of politics today. Net $1.35 
WHEN BLOOD IS THEIR ARGUMENT Ford Madox Hueffer 
AKT A TT 

“The most incisive analysis of Prussian culture.’’—British Weekly. Net $1.00 
TAHAN Chief Tahan 
The autobiography of an American Indian, reared on the plains, fighting with the warriors, captured by 
the whites, becoming a Salvation Army captain, then a minister, then one of the most popular lecturers 
on the Chautauqua circuit. A story equally interesting in its real-life thrills and its stirring example of 
a climb from barbarism to civilization. Many illustrations. Net $1.25 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 


Publishers in 





Patrick MacGill | 


idea of the almost hopeless condition of 
the tribes at the time of the author’s 
early attempt at Christianization, also 
the results of her indefatigable efforts. 


Letters Which Never Reached Him, 
The. By the Baroness von Heyking. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 

Being the letters of a charming, witty, 
cultured, imaginative woman who is by 
turns gay, pensive, philosophic and ec- 
static; who is now a child, now a girl, 
now a grown woman, and now a soul in 
travail. They are letters such as any 
fine, true woman might write to a be- 
loved friend. 

Besides, they have a genuine historical 
value. The suddenness with which the 
Boxer Rebellion burst upon the world 
and the tensity and suspense of those 
terrible days are described by one whose 
life and happiness hung in the balance 
for weeks and months. 

If they help to make the clock hands 
move a little more quickly on the gray 
days; if they serve to show how deep a 
woman’s love and loyalty may be, they 
will not have been written in vain. 


Man From Home, The. By Harry 
Leon Wilson. D. Appleton & Co. $1.35, 





postpaid. 

The novelization of the play by Mr. 
Wilson and Booth Tarkington. William 
Hodge toured with wonderful success in 
this drama, and the novel has all the 
| interest and rich depth of emotion that 
| characterizes the play. 


Pauline. By Arthur Willis Spooner. 
Sherman French & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 

When all the world is agog with war 
news a story suggested by an imaginary 
incident prior to the Civil War by a 
member of the Sons of Veterans and an 
honorary member of the G. A. R. is not 
ill-timed. 

When Pauline Ross, the heroine, bade 
farewell to a stranger who was a mem- 
ber of Company A, Sixth Regiment, New 
Jersey Volunteers, leaving for the front, 
she little dreamed of the part which he 
should afterward play in her life. Dr. 
Spooner has pictured many accurate 
scenes of the awful rebellion, the priva- 
tions endured by the participants, both 
in battle and at home, and the effects of 
the assassination of President Lincoln, 
but the originality of idea suggested in 
the romance overbalances the horrors of 
warfare. 


Pieces of the Game. By Countess de 
Chambrun. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A rather episodical novel, the hero of 
which is a young Frenchman in the 
diplomatic service in Washington. He 
marries an American girl, who, in her 
effort to get her husband’s Latin point 
of view, brings tragedy upon them both. 
The book is artistic, but ineffectual, 

| much of it being taken up in idle con- 
| versation and the repetition of bits of 


America for HODDER & STOUGHTON | gossip. 
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Princess Cecilia, The. By Elmer | 


Davis. D. Appleton & Co. $1.30, post- 
paid. 

A story of the East, and of a young 
American who becomes secretary to a 
sultan. The surrounding entanglements 
make for excitement, in which a roman- 
tic interest is not lacking. 


Recollections of a Red-Headed Man. 
By Ira M. Boswell. The Standard Pub- 
lishing Company. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Without hair, history would indeed be 
a bald subject. Hair and civilization are 
very closely related; as much so as cloth- 
ing and civilization. Red hair has always 
been the most beautiful and suitable for 
civilized man. If all the great men and 
beautiful women of the past and present 
should remove their hats at the same 
time, there would be a blaze of glory all 
along the line. It would be a torchlight 
procession from Eden to the author of 
these recollections. The biography of 
the red-headed men and women of the 
past could well be called “Beacon Lights 
of History.” 

Red Geranium, The. By William Carle- 
ton. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.35, post- 
paid. 

Three stories by Will Carleton, the 
longest being “The Red Geranium;” the 
others being “My Son” and “The Case 
of Mathews.” All three have the ex- 
quisite perfection of the Carleton touch, 
with traces of the Carleton humor. The 
object of the book is to further the “back 
to the soil” idea that is occupying the 
minds of so many Americans as being 
the solution of many of our economic 
problems. 


Red Poppies. By Margarete Munster- 
berg. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

A charming tale of a boy who became 
an artist and of how “red poppies” play- 
ed a romantic part in his life. 


Rim of the Desert, The. By Ada 
Woodruff Anderson. Little, Brown & 
Co. 

Here is a Western tale of unusual 
strength and interest. It involves the 
effort made by a big man to carry out 
another man’s dream. The results are 
fraught with interesting developments. 

Seas of God. Hearst International Li- 
brary Company. 

The story of a woman’s struggle 
against conditions. An unsavory tale, 
though intended to teach a serious lesson 
in purity. 

Shorty McCabe on the Job. By Sewell 
Ford. E. J. Clode. $1.25, postpaid. 

A new “Shorty” tale, as amusing and 
unique as ever. 


Silent Witness, The. By Austin Free- 
man. John C. Winston Company. $1.20, 
postpaid. 

The story of the further adventures 
of a scientific detective whose exploits 
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Open Market 


By Josephine Daskam Bacon 


An important novel, with an unusual theme—by far the best 
story Mrs. Bacon has written. Her heroine, a thoroughbred, 
finds herself, for the first time in her life, thrown upon her own 
resources. She has beauty, a charming personality, and a deter- 
mination to make good. But how? Her solution is daring, so 
daring it makes one fairly gasp. But Evelyn Jaffray is a good 
sport. She makes an inventory of her assets, and, like a des- 
perate gambler, she gathers them together, stakes them all in one 
big throw, and waits. The events that 
follow take the reader from New York 
City to a lonely hut in the Adirondacks, 
to Bermuda, to London and back again to 
the wilds, where the story ends in a thrill- 
ing climax. “Open Market” is not a 
problem novel, but a delightful, refresh- 
ingly original story by an author whose 
work has already earned for her a high 
place among American women novelists. 


“A book of vital imagining.”—N. Y. 
W orld. 


“Mrs. Bacon always has a story to tell, 
and in “Open Market” she has told the 
best one we have had from her.”—NewYork Times. 


Frontispiece by A. I. Keller. $1.35 Net. 
Other Books by Josephine Daskam Bacon 


To-day’s Daughter 


In this new novel Mrs. Bacon gives a vivid picture of the earnest, 
economically independent woman of to-day as contrasted with the woman 
whose time is devoted to the demands of modern society. To-day’s daugh- 
ter is a true daughter of the period and the experiences she encounters in 
her efforts to achieve a career are bound to provoke discussion. Every 
thinking woman should read this book. “The book is wise and sane and 

racious, all illuminated with the author’s inimitable cleverness.”—Chicago 
ribune. Illustrated, $1.35 net. 


The Inheritance 


A chronicle of family life in New England forty years ago. A little 
English boy of mysterious parentage is the central figure. He tells his own 
story and tells it in a way to win the reader’s intense sympathy. It is a 
novel of strong plot and the whole book is steeped in the tender romance 
of that great life of the “family” as such—that means so much to the world. 
“Rarely has an American novel more powerful than “The Inheritance’ been 
published.”—Rochester Post Express. 

Illustrated, $1.30 net. 


The Strange Cases of Dr. Stanchon 


The unusual cases encountered by Dr. Stanchon puzzle famous scien- 
tists and physicians. This book reveals some of the secret dramas of mod- 
ern life to which the physician is the only witness. “The author has a 
rare skill of combining information, instruction, sympathy and that indefin- 
able something which excites curiosity and makes a good story.”—The 
Boston Globe. Illustrated, $1.30 net. 
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. Thankful’s | oe 


By Joseph C. Lincoln 


Joseph C. Lincoln might go on forever writing stories of Old Cape Cod 
but never once would he need to repeat himself. Every new book that 
comes from his pen is sure to introduce some delightfully original charac- 
ters, and to have a wealth of genuine homely humor between the 
covers. In this new story Thankful Barnes’ new property becomes the 
centre of interest. A wonderful house—a delightful location—but awful 
to relate, the house is haunted! But Dan Cupid, scorning ghosts as well 
as locksmiths, takes matters into his own hands, and a real oldfashioned 
romance develops in true Lincoln style. A book without a villain, but a 
laugh on every page. It is as refreshing as a good sea breeze, a regular 
tonic for the tired reader. Illustrated by H. M. Brett. $1.35 Net. 


By Mary Hastings Bradley 


The Splendid Chance 


This splendid new novel by the author of “The —— 
Palace of Darkened Windows” is not primarily a 
war story, but a love romance of gripping interest 
and deep pathos. Mrs. Bradley’s earlier stories 
have shown what she could do with her vivid imag- 
ination assisted by her marvelous grasp of historic 
detail. In this new story not only do these quali- 
ties assert themselves; the author has added her 
own personal experiences in the European War 
zone, and the result is one of the most thrilling 
romances of the year. It is the story of a young 
American girl's determination to take the splendid 
chance life offers and to refuse to yield to any- 
thing but the best life holds. The theme is big— 
the story is big, and the combination is the biggest 
in point of quality, strength and romance from this 
versatile author’s pen. 


Illustrated by Edmund Frederick. $1.30 Net. 


By Geraldine Bonner 


The Girl at Central 


The finding of the body of a young girl a hundred miles away a few 
hours after she had taken tea with her mother at her own home proves an 
almost unfathomable mystery until the telephone operator at the central 
office discovers a single clew. This leads to others and the unraveling of the 
tragedy not only results in its ultimate solution, but it uncovers a charming 
romance, unusually original and decidedly different. An adventure story well 


worth while, Illustrated by A. W. Brown. $1.30 Net. 
By Harry Leon Wilson and Booth Tarkington 
The Man from Home 


A Novel founded upon the play by 
Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson 


A real American romance based upon the play and full of real American 
humor. Ethel and Horace Simpson, wards of Daniel Voorhees Pike, the 
man from home, are traveling in Kurope with a party of titled snobs, grafters 
all, with titles and debts galore to sell. The Barl of Newcastle plans to 
marry Ethel, while Horace has fallen a willing victim to the charms of a 
dainty French Countess. When “the man” blows in at the hotel at Sorrento 
comes with a snap as keen as a western breeze. It is bound to be one of 
his breeziness surprises everyone and causes consternation among Ethel’s 
friends, who find themselves being called by their real names. The climax 
the best books of the year. Illustrated. $1.35 Net. 


By Will Irwin 
Men, Women and War 


Mr. Irwin was in the very midst of things in Europe at the beginning 
of hostilities. As war correspondent his eagerness to serve his American 
readers found him facing many dangerous situations. He spent many days 
in Germany, Belgium, France and England, and in this thrilling account of 





his experiences there he not only tells of the things he personally witnessed, 
but he also gives many interesting accounts of the experiences of others, 
soldiers and officers, citizens, prisoners, women and children who were caught 
in the swirl of the terrible flood of blood and carnage and were eyewitnesses 
and co-sufferers in the most awful tragedy of history. $1.00 Net. 
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| formed the theme of an earlier novel. 
| The plot is cleverly contrived, and the 


interest is intense up to a certain point, 


| but less detail and fewer involved deduc- 
tions would have made a better tale of it. 


“A Sister to Assist ’Er.” By John Le 
Breton. George W. Jacobs & Co. 50 
cents, postpaid. 

An inimitably funny story of a cock- 
ney “lady,” and her adventures in the 
London slums that form her background. 
Many of the situations are amusing to 
the nth degree, while the human inter- 
est value of the story is more than 
worth the small price that it costs. 


Still Jim. By Honore Willsie. F. A. 
Stokes Company. $1.35, postpaid. 

The managing editor of “The Deline- 
ator” shows an ability in writing fiction 
that will bear consideration. Her novel, 
Still Jim, is strong in characterization 


| and artistic in mode of expression, a 
| transcript from real life that carries 
| with it plenty of good, red blood and a 
| large share of emotion. 


Taming of Zenas Henry, The. By Sara 
Ware Bassett. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.25, postpaid. 

A delightful story of Cape Cod fisher- 


| folk. Readers of THE Book NEws 
| MONTHLY are already acquainted with it, 


since it made its appearance serially in 
this magazine. That fact should be rec- 


ommendation enough. 


Two Blondes, The. By Albert Scott 


| Hickman. Richard G. Badger. $1.25, 


postpaid. 

A good story about a bad man who is 
outwitted by his maltreated wife. There 
is mining and rough Western life con- 
trasted with the glare and glamour of 
Eastern society life. All this of course is a 
mere setting for the fascinating picture 
of the two blondes, whose adventures 


| will thrill the reader from first page to 


last. 


War Terror, The. By Arthur B. 
Reeve. Hearst International Library 


| Company. $1.00, postpaid. 


More adventures of Craig Kennedy, in 


| connection with the present European 


war. A book written for the time and 
the occasion, but having the usual inter- 
est of a Craig Kennedy tale. 


Wolfine. By “X.” Sturgis and Walton 


| Company. $1.25, postpaid. 


This uncommon romance of New Eng- 
land relates the story of a girl and lad 
who had always been affectionate chums 
and were married by mistake while par- 
ticipating in charades. The fact known 
to a few was kept a profound secret for 
many years, during which time a seem- 
ingly irrevocable incident occurred 
which marred the lives of the young 
people. Wolfine, a splendid specimen of 
Irish wolf-hound, like all of her breed 
never forgot a wrong, and in a most 
unheard-of manner became a _ leading 
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SEE AMERICA FIRST! 


WHAT PICTURES 
TO SEE IN AMERICA 


By Mrs. L. M. BRYANT, author of “What Pic- 
tures to See in Europe,” etc. Over 200 illustra- 
tions. 8vo. Cloth. $2.00 net. 


In order to see art museums rightly in the 
short time at the disposal of the general tour- 
ist, a careful guide must be had to save time 
and Strength, Mrs. Bryant, in the present 
book, visits the various galleries of America 
from Boston to San Francisco and points out 
the masterpieces of famous artists. 


AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS 


William J. Locke’s 
Big, Lovable 





This beautiful young savage, a product of 
Chicago stock-yards and the mountain fast- 
nesses of Albania, was the widow of a Balkan 


war-correspondent. Jaffery had taken her 
into custody at his comrade’s death. 


Here is just the situation for the master 
hand of William J. Locke. All the qualities 
that have won for him the affection of the 
reading public are in ‘‘Jaffery"’; not one page 
is dull or anything that approaches dullness. 
In this latest novel Mr. Locke has excelled 
himself. 


Eight illustrations. Cloth. $1.35 net. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK 
ON THE WAR TO DATE 


WITH THE GERMAN 
ARMIES IN THE WEST 


By SIR SVEN HEDIN, author of “Through 
Asia,” etc. With 119 illustrations and 4 maps. 
400 pages. 8vo. Cloth. $3.50 net. 


“The 400 pages are crammed with the detail 
and illuminated with the spirit and color of 
modern warfare. It was given to Hedin to 
observe field operations on a scale such as no 
other chronicler of the war has personally 
witnessed, and what he saw he has set down 
in a straightforward manner, and thereby 
has produced a fascinating narrative.’ 


—New York Evening Post. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY 


Publishers New York 
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factor in hunting down the one who had 
been the cause of the young people’s al- 
most disastrous misunderstanding. For 
a time the only honorable part of the 
story seems that in which Wolfine is in- 
volved, but treachery rarely remains 
buried and this case was no exception. 

At all times the reader is profoundly 
interested, as the plot is fully developed 
in a most logical manner. 


Young Earnest. By Gilbert Cannan. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 

A serious psychological novel, in which 
the character of a young man is skil- 
fully analyzed and reconstructed. Ar- 
tistic work this—as Mr. Cannan’s better 
effort is bound to be. 


Juveniles 


Emerald Story Book, The. By Ada 
and Eleanor Skinner. Duffield. $1.50. 

Stories gathered from all quarters, 
dealing with Spring, Nature and Easter. 
A large collection of wonderful tales, 
making a child’s story-book worth hav- 
ing. 

Heart of Gold. By Ruth Alberta 
Brown. Saalfield Publishing Company. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

The third of the Peace Greenfield 
Books, stories for younger readers by 


an author who writes with a great deal | 


of charm about girls for girls. 


In Defense of Paris. By Allan Grant. 
George H. Doran Company. 60 cents, 
postpaid. 

This is the first of a new series of 


books for boys, to be known as “Amer- | 





ican Boys at the Front in the Great | 


War.” 


| and unbiased history of the war for the 
| young reader, while the story part will 


show the American boy participating in 
the conflict, thus giving excitement to the 


books. 


| lege Team. 


Jimmy Kirkland of the Cascade Col- 


C. Winston & Co. 

Another baseball tale for boys by a 
man who knows his baseball thoroughly 
and his probable boy readers quite as 
well. 


Little Bird Blue. 
Irene Finley. 


| pany. $1.00, postpaid. 


| Izola L. Forrester. 


The story of a real little bird and the 
children who kept him under observa- 
tion. The pictures are from photographs, 
and the type is large, so that small chil- 
dren will be able to read it easily. 


Polly Page Camping Club, The. By 
George W. Jacobs 
& Co. $1.00, postpaid. 

A new Polly Page book, adapted for 
summer reading. The girl of fourteen 
or sixteen will find this a pleasant vaca- 
tion story. 


The series will form an accurate | 


By Hugh S. Fullerton. John | 


By William L. and | 
Houghton Mifflin Com- | 











A Personal Opinion of 


THE YALE 
REVIEW 


“It is the equal of the best 
English quarterlies and contin- 
ues to grow better with each is- 
sue, and the greatest literary 
enjoyment any man could desire 
would be that the Review be a 
monthly instead of a quarterly.” 

Other readers, though per- 
haps none more gracefully, have 
requested more frequent publi- 
cation of The Yale Review. We 
believe, however, that as a rule 
the modern reader of periodical 
literature wants on the one hand 
frequent discussions of current 
events and books, and on the 
other, longer articles of a more 
reflective sort, published not too 
frequently. The next issues of 
the reading we wish to linger 
over should not come upon us 
too rapidly, and the articles they 
contain should be especially 
worth-while, with a freshness 
and significance especially long- 
lived. 

The Yale Review is designed 
for those thousands of intelli- 
gent readers who desire to un- 
derstand as fully as may be the 
scope and significance of the 
burning questions of today and 
who wish at the same time to 
enjoy articles of permaneiat lit- 
erary character. Its nearly one 
thousand annual pages are as- 
sembled in four numbers, 
printed in large attractive type 
on imported Esparto feather- 
weight paper. The subscription 
price is $2.50 a year. 

A specimen copy, a 1915 prospectus 
and a synopsis of the current 
(April) contents will gladly be sent 


upon the request of prospective 
friends and readers of 


THE YALE REVIEW 


NEW HAVEN, - 


CONNECTICUT 
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First Authoritative 
History of the War 
By the World’s Greatest Authority 
HILAIRE BELLOC 


The Elements of the Great War 


FIRST PHASE 


In the series of which this book is the initial volume, the famous 


essayist and historian sketches in broad outline the b' 
causes of the war. When finished, 
most authoritative and complete, 


ig, underlying 
the work will be not only the 


but the briefest and most suc- 


cinct account of the war and its causes. Accepted by the British 


Museum as the standard work on the war. 


Important 
Novels 


The Seas of God 


ANONYMOUS 


Frowned on for his intellectual anarchism and 
for his marriage to a notorious woman, Girard 
Lambright is forced to resign his professorship 
in a small, peceae college. Born into this 
unconventional environment, his daughter, Lydia, 


finds herself a social outcast. The novel traces 
her turbulent career from girlhood to maturity. 
Frontispiece in colors. Price $1.35 net. 


The Enemy 


By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 


A ‘‘tractful’’ subject has at last won a world- 
wide audience by the compelling and at the 
same time charming manner in which it has 
been presented. Men and women in all walks 
of life have been awed by this powerful novel 
in which the demon, DRINK, plays the leading 
role. Price $1.35 net, 


The Cocoon 


By RUTH McENERY STUART 
Author of “Sonny,” “‘Sonny’s Father,” etc. 


A very-much-in-love little wife, with a heart 
of gold and hair to match, indulges in what she 
calls ‘‘a short divorce’? at a Virginia rest cure, 
and incidentally plays dea ex machina in two 
sanitarium love affairs. A light, amusing story 
with plenty of breezy humor and more than a 
few straight-home thrusts. Frontispiece. $1.00 


- The War Terror 


By ARTHUR B. REEVE 
This volume of thirty-six detective stories 
takes its name from the first story in the book 
in which the famous detective, Craig Kennedy, 
is given a crime of international scope to un- 
ravel. The thirty-five remaining stories are as 
thrilling as they are diverse. 


Price $1.50 net 


“Better Living’ 
Books 


The Small House 


By EKIN WALLICK 


A challenge to amateur and professional archi- 
tects to make the modern home, however small, 
worthy of its builder and its tenant. An earnest 
plea for smaller and better homes. Profusely 
illustrated in color. Price $1.50 net. 


Inexpensive Furnishings 
By ELKIN WALLICK 


Most modern homes are littered with a mean- 
ingless and ill-assorted jumble of good, bad and 
indifferent furnishings. Mr. Wallick is a real 
Moses out of this domestic wilderness. Illus- 
trated in color. $1.25 net. 


The Pure Food Cook Book 


Good Housekeeping Recipes 


The only “‘just how’? cook book in existence. 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley and Mildred Maddocks 
are pioneers in culinary purity and accuracy. 
Their unique cook book leaves nothing to ‘‘guess 
at’? in quantities, qualities or methods. A book 
to use, not to wonder at. Illustrated. $1.00, 


net, 
Mothercraft 
By SARAH COMSTOCK 


Nine out of every ten readers of this adver- 
tisement would be in better health today if 
their mothers had had access to a book like 
‘“‘Mothercraft.””" For your own. satisfaction, 
check off the ‘‘musts’’ and ‘‘don’ts’’ in this up- 
to-date book and see how many vital points you 
yourself have overlooked. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


— The World Beautiful; Indoors and Out 
Four On a Tour in England 


By ROBERT and ELIZABETH SHACKLETON 


The Shackleton’s English expedition was made, happily, before the war. 


A simple. unaffected 


narrative by two sincere individuals, this pleasant chronicle serves a useful purpose, It records Eng- 


lish scenes and customs, roads, lanes and byways as 


modest, unpretentious tour of the British Isles, 


they appeared to American motorists, on a 
Illustrated. $2.50 net. Gift Edition $6.00. 


The Charm of the Antique 


By ROBERT and ELIZABETH SHACKLETON 


The demand for antiques is increasing while the supply is gradually diminishing. In ‘‘The Charm 


of the Antique,”’ 


Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton tell what to treasure, what to reject, what to 


seek, and why. The volume is a charming and reliable guide to the ‘‘old and the beautiful.’’ Illus- 


trated Price $2.50 net. Gift Edition $6.00 net. 


California the Wonderful 


By EDWIN MARKHAM 
California is to-day the Mecca of the majority of American tourists. Thousands have attended the 


two great expositions, and thousands more, who ordinarily go on foreign tours. will 


this summer 


wend their way to the Golden State. To these sight-seers as well as to those who see California at 
home, Edwin Markham’s ‘‘California, the Wonderful’’ will be a useful and entertaining book. Illus- 


trated. $2.50 net. Gift Edition $6.00 net. 


Hearst’s International Library Co., 


New York 
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Travel and Description 


Byways Around San Francisco Bay. 
By W. E. Hutchinson. The Abingdon 
Press. $1.00, postpaid. 

Very attractive essays on places in the 
Far West—spots of beauty which the 
tourist will do well to look up. The de- 
scriptions are vivid and poetic, and the 
illustrations and decorations are singu- 
larly charming. 


In Ports Afar. By Edwin A. Schell. 
The Abingdon Press. $1.35, postpaid. 

A very interesting book of travel that 
covers the Holy Land, India and the Far 
East, as well as lingers in the green 
paths of the English country side, and 
brings together some valuable data con- 
cerning the relations of America with 
her neighbors. 


Tourists’ Maritime Provinces. By Ruth 
Kedzie Wood. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A very conveniently arranged guide- 
book for travelers in Nova Scotia, New- 
foundland and Labrador. The author 
has succeeded in producing atmosphere, 
in giving a great deal of interesting in- 
formation and collected facts useful to 
travelers in a way to make a most valu- 
able book. 


History and Biography 


British Navy: Its Making and Its 
Meaning, The. By Ernest Protheroe. J. 
B. Lippincott Company. $3.00, postpaid. 

A very complete study of the greatest 
navy in the world. It traces the history 
of navies back to the beginning and fol- 
lows up Britain’s development of her 
chief power of defense. The pictures 
are many and excellent—some of them 
from rare prints. 


Bronson Alcott’s Fruitlands, Compiled 
by Clara Endicott Sears. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.00, postpaid. 

This includes Alcott’s diary, Emer- 
son’s Journals, Louisa Alcott’s “Trans- 
cendental Wild Oats,” and other materi- 
al, brought together to form a complete 
history of the Alcott venture and fail- 
ure. A most interesting volume, very 
appropriate now when Fruitlands is to 
become a memorial. 


Captain John Smith. 
Johnson. 
Robert E. Lee. By Bradley Gilman. 


By Rossiter 


| The Macmillan Company. 50 cents, post- 
| paid. 


A new series, “True Stories of Great 
Americans,” brief biographies of prom- 
inent Americans of various times, writ- 
ten for the general reader in a clear, 
concise way with a frontispiece portrait 
of each subject. 


Confessions of Frederick the Great, 
The, and Treitschke’s “Life of Freder- 
ick.’ Edited, with a Topical and His- 
torical Introduction, by Douglas Sladen 


Monthly. 9 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































and a Foreword by George Haven Put- 
nam. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Two striking historical documents of 
permanent importance and of very spe- 


cial timely interest—The Confessions of | 


Frederick The Great and Treitschke’s 
Life of Frederick. 


The Confessions of Frederick are like 





the maxims of Napoleon, the essence of | 


the philosophy of life of a great con- 
queror and ruler, but with an individual- 
ity that makes them incomparable. Fred- 
erick expounds his statecraft and the 


qualities that, according to his blunt and | 
cynical creed, go to form a _ successful 
Here is a modified Machiavellian- 


ruler. 
ism, not of the type of the Renaissance, 
but with a curious eighteenth century 
gloss. “Since it has been agreed among 
men that to cheat or deceive one’s fel- 
low-creatures is a mean and criminal ac- 
tion,” says Frederick, “there has been 


sought for, and invented, a term that | 


might soften the appellation of the thing 
and the word, which undoubtedly has 


been chosen for the purpose, is Politics.” | 


Under the xgis of politics, Frederick 
gives this counsel: 


“Maintain vigorously this maxim, that 


stripping your neighbors is only to take | 


away from them the means of doing you 
a mischief.” Treitschke’s Life of Fred- 





erick, included in the same volume, prop- | 


erly supplements these 


intimate and | 


cynical revelations of the great Prussian | 


king. Douglas Sladen, who contributes 
to the volume a preface and a topical and 
historical introduction, traces the re- 
lationship between the political philos- 
ophy of Frederick and writers of the 


Haven Putnam in the Foreword he has 
written for this volume presents a sketch 
of the Hohenzollern statecraft and com- 
ments on the relations of that statecraft 
to the present war. 


Deeds That Will Never Die. By John 
Foster Fraser. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 75 cents, postpaid. 

A collection of stories that tells of 
deeds of heroism done by men in the 
forces of the allies during the present 
great war. These tales are thrilling and 
memorable, and preserve some of the 
few things the world will be proud to 
remember when the European conflict is 
over. 


Dwight L. Moody. By John McDow- 
ell. Fleming H. Revell Company. 25 
cents, postpaid. 

So many tributes have been written to 
the memory of Mr. Moody that one fan- 
cies there is little new material at hand, 
yet should the influence and affection for 
a God-fearing earnest worker ever die? 
Judging that most persons are familiar 
with the biography written by Mr. 
Moody’s son, the author in review divides 
the noted career under three headings— 


the influence of his life, the secret of his | 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


The war up to date by an eye witness 


THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN ATTACHE 


By ERIC FISHER WOOD 


A most amazing fund of accurate information gathered with the care and cau- 
tion of a Government official; organized with the skill of an artist; and presented 
with the dramatic intensity of an eye-witnessing young American. 

The author (out of Yale in 1910 with two degrees) was studying architecture 
at the Beaux Arts in Paris when the war broke out. Putting himself at the 
service of the American Embassy, he spent seven months carrying dispatches all 
over Europe, visiting battlefields, taking care of interned Teutons, helping organize 
ambulance corps, and, everywhere and all the time, gathering information. He is 
just back from Europe. 

The gist of his report to the United States War College is in an appendix of 
the book. 


8vo. 350 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.60 net, postage 10 cents 


Gay, whimsical, delightfully unexpected 


THE INDISCREET LETTER 


By ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT 


Do you remember the author's “Molly Make-Believe’? The new book is more 
like that than any other of her recent long stories. The same ecstatic gaiety of 
personality, the same appealing whimsicality, the same instant intimacy between 
the characters of the story and the reader are in “The Indiscreet Letter.” It is one 
of those rare and difficult literary successes—a story within a story. It is about 
the Traveling Salesman, the Young Electrician, the Youngish Girl with a High 
Forehead and a Sense of Humor, and an Unknown Voice and Hand. The end 
is A of “Molly Make-Believe” conclusion that takes your breath away, de 
lightfully. 


Price 50 cents net, postage 5 cents 


THE CENTURY CO., Publishers, New York 


life and the appeal which his life makes 
to mankind. Mr. Moody “has left the 
world a marvelous record of self-im- 


| provement, of self-control, of self-aban- 
Bernhardi and Treitschke group. George | 


donment to the service of humanity.” 
This extraordinary gospel preacher 


| aroused America, stirred and developed 
| laymen into active service for Christ, 


directed philanthropy and transmuted 
money into Christian educational insti- 
tutions, which have since relieved the 
needs of countless persons. 


Famous Days and Deeds in Holland 
and Belgium. By Charles Morris. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $1.25, postpaid. 


Advertisement on 
page 13 will in- 
terest you 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Dr.Eeowsls =» - DEPT. =950, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Belgium seems always to have been a 
stage-setting for the most dramatic hap- 
penings of Europe. And therefore this 
brief history of the little kingdom and 
its near neighbor, Holland, is especially 
of interest, since once again events have 
centred there. The present war in fact 
has recalled all the illustrious history. of 
the two countries, and this book has 
chapters on the “Early History of the 
Netherlands,” “The Siege of St. Quen- 
tin,” “William the Silent,’ “The Siege 
of Haarlem,” “How Leyden Was Saved 
by the Sea,” “Don John of Austria,” etc. 
It is well written and well illustrated. 


ANTHONY AND HERO 
AND EPIC POEMS 


By SIMMIE 


Oh such a spectacle! Look! Look! 
Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers 
For while formidable to the enemy 
They inspire a friend. Look! 
imposing 
Than the citizens and yet, they are but people. 
And the martial music makes one almost 
Wish for foes. 
“These very dramatic and beautiful How gine the 
sweetness, pathos and charm 
volume. "’—Louisville Times. 
Price by mail $1.00 in one volame 
F. SIMON, Publisher 


86 Congress Avenue New Haven, Conn. 


He was wise 


See how more 
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contact with him.”’ 


Boston 





Goethe. By Paul Carus. Open Court 


Publishing Company. $3.00, postpaid. 

A consideration of the life of Goethe, 
with a special consideration of his philos- 
ophy. The book is handsome, printed on 
heavy coated paper and very profusely 
illustrated from old portraits and prints. 
The author takes up Goethe the man, 
Goethe the poet, and Goethe the philos- 
opher, and studies some of the more 
philosophical poems which are generally 
considered hard to understand. 

Interpretation of History, The. By 
Cecil Jane. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The author is a well-known British 
historian and his book was completed 
months before the breaking out of the 
Great War, but he has added a chapter 
dealing with it. His thesis is that 
States, like individuals, alternate be- 


tween the controlling impulses of desir- 
ing to rule and desiring to be ruled. This 
psychological 


is a condition which 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Leaves the same sort of real satisfaction 
as that of the immortal 
“Bird’s Christmas Carol.” 


DOODLES 


Read what some of the critics say about Plucky Little Doodles, 
“the Sunshine Boy.” 


“Doodles, the Sunshine Boy is a veritable sunbeam and deserves 
his title if ever any one did. He is a lovable, plucky, radiant little 
cripple who finds his way to the reader’s heart on his first appearance, 
and makes every one who comes to know him the better for their 


DOODLES 


“A joy bringer.” 


“Bubbles over all along the way with the happiness that, some 
way or other, little Doodles knew just how to make.” 


DOODLES 


“As delightful as the ‘Polly’ books.” 


“The thousands of readers of all ages who found ‘Polly’ a source 
of inspiration and cheer will welcome ‘Doodles’ even'’more warmly.” 


With four charming full page pictures in color by 
MARIA L., KIRK 


Ask for DOODLES BY EMMA C. DOWD at your 
bookstore or send $1.00 for a copy to his publishers. 


New York 


changes from time to time, but on this 
principle he interprets pretty much all 
of history. It is a thoughtful book and 
the argument is well made. 
seem, however, as if it did not include 
the whole of the truth, or that his truth 
is so very general as to make application 
to special instances rather vague at 
times. But the author is sincere in his 
belief that progress is being made, that 
we are reaching a higher state of ethics, 
and believes that this war will eventu- 
ally redound to the benefit of mankind. 
He believes that the allies will win, be- 
cause they are working along the correct 
principle which succeeds in all history, 
past, present and future. 


James Shirley, Dramatist. By Arthur 
Huntington Nason. Privately printed. 





An excellent biographical and critical | 


study of a dramatist not so well known. 
A book for the student and specialist. 





It would | 





Life of Lord Kitchener, The. 
W. Hackwood. John C. Winston Com- 
pany. 25 cents, postpaid. 

A pocket-book biography brought over 


By F. 


from England. Not so fine an inter- 
pretative study as that by Harold Beg- 


| bie, but an excellent popular biography. 


Old East Indiamen, The. By E. Keble 
Chatterton. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


| $3.00, postpaid. 


A big, fine book for sea-lovers and 


| those with a taste for the history of 
| things not so familiar. 


This is a mine 
of information as well as a treasure in 
interest. 


Rabindranath Tagore. By Ernest 
Rhys. The Macmillan Company. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


An excellently interpretative study of 
the great Eastern poet and mystic, not 
so complete as that by Koomer Roy, but 
full of understanding of the subject and 
the usual charm of style with which Mr. 
Rhys graces all his work. 

Spencer Fullerton Baird. By William 
H. Dall. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


| $3.50, postpaid. 


Natural History in America is most of 
all indebted to two remarkable men, Pro- 
fessor Louis Agassiz and Professor 


| Spencer F. Baird. 


Their activities in a public sense in 
this country began about the same time, 
Agassiz, the enthusiastic inspiring 
teacher, and Baird, the efficient, hard- 
working and lovable organizer, comple- 
mented each other. 

The one awakened the American spirit 
to the delights of the study of Nature; 
the other made it possible for anyone 
with the sacred fire to obtain the neces- 
sary guides and opportunities for re- 
search. 

Professor Baird was a born naturalist 
and organizer of methods and men. His 
biography carries us through the phases 
of the boyish yet indefatigable student; 
the young professor at Dickinson Col- 


| lege, Carlisle; the eager naturalist, cor- 


responding with all the American stu- 
dents of nature then living, such as 
Audubon, Agassiz, Dana, Haldeman, 
Kirtland, Brewer, Cassin and Bryant; 
the appointment to the care of the nat- 
ural history activities of the Smithson- 
ian Institution, then in its early develop- 
ment; the utilization of the numerous 
opportunities offered by the early Gov- 


ernment surveys to investigate the ani- 
| mal life of the then hardly known region 


west of the Mississippi; the encouraging 
mentor and friend of a whole generation 
of naturalists; the organizer of the Fish 
Commission with its vast contributions 
to the welfare of the people of the 
United States; of the International ex- 
change of scientific books and papers 
between the New and Old World, an in- 
calculable boon to men of science; the 
promoter of the Bureau of Ethnology 
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and the U. S. Geological Survey; the 
tireless worker and beloved leader of a 
great company of students. 


World Storm—and Beyond, The. By 
Edwin Davies Schoonmaker. The Cen- 
tury Company. $2.00, postpaid. 

The World Storm—and Beyond is an 
interpretation of the present war in its 
historical perspective and in its bearing 
on the main relations of society and the 
great social movements of the present 
time. 

Although each chapter can be read as 
a separate essay, the book is bound to- 
gether by a compelling train of thought. 
The author’s contention, examined in the 
light of history, that the desire for em- 
pire tends constantly northward, leads 
him to examine the enigmatical Russian 
race as perhaps the dominant influence 
of the future. With imagination and 
eloquence he shows how access to the sea 
has always furthered civilization, and 
how the Russians have been consistently 
blocked in their legitimate aim seaward. 
He shows, moreover, how in the essen- 
tials of social democracy they are su- 
perior to us, and an influence by no 
means to be feared. Passing on, he ex- 
plains the paradox, illustrated by both 
Rome and England, that the more terri- 
tory is conquered under the stimulus of 
imperialism, the less land is owned by 
the common people of the conquering 
race. He points out that landlordism is 
the main cause of militarism, and that 
one must therefore be abolished as well 
as the other. 

He discusses a possible federation of 
Europe, and regrets that while Euro- 


peans have eagerly studied all of our in- | 
ventions which concern war they have | 
paid no attention to our greatest achieve- | 
ment—that of devising a workable | 


scheme for governments to exist side by 


side in a common bond without quarrel- | 
ing. He points out that the efficiency of | 


socialism, far from collapsing, has for 
the first time been demonstrated in the 
unity of emotion and the practical re- 


sults it has achieved for the war. Our | 
war system, he says, is centuries ahead | 


of our peace systems; we co-operate for 


death, but not for life; or, as he puts it: | 
“In war a nation is a society, in peace | 


an aggregate of individuals.” He shows 
how the church has lost its power over 
society by giving in to the spirit of im- 
perialism and worldliness. He discusses, 
under the title “Poetogamy,” a develop- 


ment of the sex relation following the | 
war which will be comparable to the | 
democratic development of labor and | 


thought. 


But perhaps the most striking of all | 


his chapters is the final one, “The Moral 
Failure of ‘Efficiency’.” In this he shows 
how, for a generation, and especially in 
Germany, the world has been conceived 
of primarily as a factory and man as a 
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Are You Going to 
San Francisco? 








Then send us 10 cents in 
stamps and we will mail 
ycu cur aitistic Eccklet 

containing the Essays 
on San Diego and San 
Francisco by Elizabeth 
Clendenning Ring, with 
the exquisite pictures. 
This is a guidebook con- 
veniently carried and 
easily read, The articles 
in the magazine have 
brought us much favor- 
able comment. 

If you know someone 
going to the West, send 
him or her this booklet. 
They will appreciate it 
and find its uses un- 
limited. 
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WANTED— 
The Child in Every Home 


TO READ 


The Children’s Own Story Book 


in THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
Beginning with the July Number 








ERE is a new idea in reading for children. A combination 

of interest and instruction, delightfully printed in two colors, 
on special paper, and containing illustrated poems and stories of 
a kind that all children will enjoy reading. 


@ Look this issue over and let us know what you think. If you 
like our plan, send us the names and addresses of some of the 
children you know, and we will mail them sample copies of this 
magazine. ‘To every one who sends us five names we will mail 
FREE a color picture suitable for framing. 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
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USE THIS COUPON 


Kindly send THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY containing the first 
number of The Children’s Own Story Book to: 


Name Name 


Address Address 
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Address Address 
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workman, and that this has made it im- 
possible for him to rise above a mechan- 
ical and partial view of life. “For effi- 
ciency we have neglected character, for 
the almighty dollar we are destroying 
man.” 


Educational 


Aesop’s Fables. (New Edition.) Edit- 
ed by J. H. Stickney. Ginn & Co. 

This edition of Aesop is admirably 
suited not only for school but for library 
use. The version here adopted is the one 
generally recognized as the best for 
young readers. In addition to over one 
hundred and forty of the fables of Aesop 
there are a number of fables by the 
great Russian fabulist Kriloff. A brief 
history of the fable and a biography of 
Aesop, “the father of the fable,” consti- 
tute the introduction. The appendix con- 
tains twenty-eight of the shorter ver- 
sions, familiar to adult readers, of the 
fables in the earlier part of the volume. 
These briefer versions will prove of great 
value for purposes of comparison as well 
as for reading. 


Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, The. 
Edited by Martha A .L. Lane. Ginn & 
Co. 


This arrangement of twenty of the 
best-known stories from The Arabian 
Nights has preserved so far as possible 
the characteristics of style which mark 
the original Arabic. Shortened and 
edited to meet the requirements of school 
use, the tales have lost nothing of their 
distinctive quality, and are in essence 
those that are still told around the camp- 
fires of the desert. The chief favorites 
of young readers are here presented in 


a form which gives perhaps even more of | 


the flavor and spirit of the original than 
can be found in the elaborate renderings 
based upon Galland and Scott. Following 
a careful study of the Lane, Payne and 
Burton translations, this edition offers a 
simple, dramatic and readable version of 
an incomparable and world-famous liter- 
ture. 


Canterbury Chimes. By Francis Storr 
and Hawes Turner. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
75 cents, postpaid. 


A new and enlarged edition of a stan- 
dard volume of Chaucer tales retold for 
children. It presents a splendid array 
of cleverly written tales derived from 
The Canterbury Pilgrims. 


Child Training. By V. M. Hillyer. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.60, post- 
paid. 

A book for parents of small children, 
useful in the matter of drills, the forma- 
tion of habits, and the development of 
the powers of concentration and thought. 
It provides a course in habit drills, man- 
ual work, physical training, social train- 
ing, information, writing and reading. 
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SCRIBNER BOOKS 


the types that we all meet every day: “The 
Writer,” “The Housewife,” “The School- 
master,” “The Artist,” “The Plain Man,” etc., 
quite without the cynical element give THE 
LITTLE MAN AND OTHER SATIRES, 
by John Galsworthy, a universal human 
appeal. $1.30 net 















Satires 





harmonious in color and beautiful in design 
Gardens are described in all the fascinating details of 
their- making in THE WELL-CONSID- 
ERED GARDEN, by Mrs. Francis King, 
with many excellent illustrations produced 
by a special process, and an introduction by 


Gertrude Jekyll. $2.00 net 


for the player and for the fan, described by 
Baseball two experts, W. J. Clarke, Head Coach of 
the Princeton ’Varsity Baseball Team, and 
Fredrick T. Dawson, General Athletic Coach 
at Union College, in a book entitled BASE- 
BALL: INDIVIDUAL PLAY AND 
TEAM PLAY IN DETAIL. Illus- 
trated. $1.00 net 





its pleasures and how to enjoy them to the 
full; its dangers and how to avoid them told 
in CAMP CRAFT by Warren H. Miller, 
Editor of Field and Stream. With illustra- 
tions and an introduction by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton. $1.50 net 


and the part it is coming to have in the regime 
of our higher schools and colleges described 
in MUSIC AND THE HIGHER EDU- 
CATION by Edward Dickinson, Professor 
of the History and Criticism of Music at 
Oberlin College. $1.50 net 


Sketching in the open, from four points of view, “Mass,” 


“Composition,” “Water Colors,” and “Char- 
coal,” told by F. Hopkinson Smith in OUT- 
DOOR SKETCHING, a book full of the joy 


of creation; quite untechnical and with muc 
inspiration for the lay reader. $1.00 net 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Fifth Avenue at 48th Street, New York 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Summer Reading 


Four Books for the 
Usual Price of One 


NOVELS AT 25 CENTS 


These are the original editions published to sell at from $1 to $1.50. The largest and best assort- 


ment we have ever been able to offer at this price. 


The Tinder Box. By Maria Thompson Daviess. Illlustrated. 
A whimsical comedy, by the author of a saucy and sparkling suc- 
cess, ‘“The Melting of Molly."’ 
The Cage. By Harold Begbie. 
A tremendous dramatization of the various individual excuses and 
social dangers which are involved in this most momentous problem of 
modern society, 


The Four-master Catboat and Other Truthful Tales. By Char- 
les Battell Loomis, 16mo. Illustrated. Board covers. 

Here are good stories to be read aloud. They range from breezy sea 
yarns to staid tales of domestic bliss, but one and all told in a 
real snappy fashion, full of wit and homely philosophy. 

Bryn Mawr Stories. A collection of stories dealing with col- 
lege life at Bryn Mawr, edited by Margaretta Morris and 


Louise Buffum Congdon. 

College stories of more than ordinary worth, entertaining, vivacious, 
and giving a true pore of Bryn Mawr life. Not only college girls 
will enjoy these tales, but maidens everywhere who are fond of really 
good stories, 

The Burgundian. By Marion Polk Angelotti. Illustrated. 

A splendid story of life and love at the court of King Charles VI 
of France—stirring, full of life and color—the historical romance 
at the highest tide of its vitality. 

The Third Diamond. By John Breckenridge Ellis. 

A worthy successor to the wonderfully popular ‘‘Fran’’ by the 
same author. 

The Lady Mechante. By Gelett Burgess. 8 illustrations by the 
author and border decorations, 8vo. 

The — of a delicious Countess, who takes nothing seriously 
—till she is caught—a connoisseur in men, romance and folly. Joy- 
ous satire—abandoned gaiety—a pungent story. 

Deacon Bradbury. By Edwin Asa Dix. 

A study of the spiritual struggles of a New England farmer, 
whose hereditary faith is shaken by affliction. 

The Shape of the World. By Evelyn St. Leger. 

A story in which the author has infused much vitality. Her strong 
conviction and imagination and her developed sense of humor are 
all manifested in its pages. 

The Toll Bar. By J. E. Buckrose. 

“The Toll Bar’ is the name of a gloomy inn, isolated and avoided 
and oppressive to those who are forced to stay within its inhospi- 
table walls. 

Palmers Green. By Stewart Caven. 

Brilliant and interpretative, evincing an extraordinary understanding 
of men and a remarkable capacity that amounts to genius for pre- 
senting complexities of character. It has both dramatic quality 
and humor. 
bedee V. By Edith B. Delano. 

“Ol Zeb’’ is a quaint character in this tale of farm and village 
life, It is full of philosophy and kindness, and good to read aloud. 

Howard’s End. By E. M. Forster. 

Mr. Forster's stories are not about life—they are life. His plots 
are absorbing because his characters are real; he does not create 
them, but observes them. 

Diana of Dobson’s. By Cecily Hamilton. 

The remarkable romance of a very pretty and clever but rebel- 
lious shop-girl who unexpectedly inherits £300. Instead of safely 
investing her small fortune, she decides to blow it all in on a 
month of glorious fun. 

Uncertain Irene. By Katherine Holland Brown. 
An interesting love story, with a quaintly humorous theme. 


When the Red Gods Call. By Beatrice Grimshaw. 

Its people and its scene seem to have life. They hold the reader 
firm in a grasp of absorbing interest. 

The Substitute Prisoner. By Max Marcin. 

An exciting novel of mystery by the author of ‘‘Britz of Head- 
quarters,’”’ in which Britz again appears with his old skill and 
shrewdness, a great detective. 

Doc’ Horne: A Story of the Streets and Town. By George Ade. 

Illustrated by John T. McCutcheon. 16mo. 


Under the Jack-Staff. By Chester Bailey Fernald. 

Mr, Fernald’s work has a charm and a style possessed by few 
others. In this new book there are stories of the sea, many of 
them full of mystery, and all of them powerful. 

A Woman for Mayor, By Helen M. Winslow. 

A love story of genuine merit; a woman-suffrage novel that is 

filled with excitement and the stir of modern politics, 
The Lonely Queen. By H. C. Bailey. 

A gorgeous narrative of spacious days, when men toppled over 

thrones as lightly as they went about their love-making. 
Signora. By Gustav Kobbe. 

No one knows more about opera, opera singers and life behind 
the scenes than the author. He has woven a delightfully touching 
story around the opera house, All followers of the musical art, as 
well as those who take but a passing interest, will love Signora. 

Mark. By Frances Newbold Noyes. Illustrated. 

An extraordinary story of a man who is labeled ‘‘queer’’ by his 
friends. He is a ‘‘child of nature’ and has his own ideas about 
living—much to the chagrin of many socially ambitious mothers. 
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Most of them are by popular fiction writers. 


The Knockers’ Club. By Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. 

A book full of laughs and common sense, so cleverly combined that 

you read it as much for the one as the other. 
Ring in the New. By Richard Whiteing. 

A story of a London wee girl, by an author who knows inti- 

mately the life of ‘‘the other half of the world,”’ 
Don-a-Dreams. By Harvey J. O'Higgins. 

**Don-a-Dreams”’ is a love story of a youth of high ideals but a 
dreamer and unpractical. There both comedy and tragedy in the 
lives of a young man and woman in the great metropolis. If Du 
Maurier’s witchery has ever held you captive, if Barrie’s whimsical 
charm has ever struck a responsive chord, you will fall under the 
spell of Don-a-Dreams. 

The House of Mystery. By Will Irwin. Eight illustrations by 

Frederick C. Yohn. 

A thrilling story of mystery and intrigue. It is replete with 
excitement, 

In the Days of the Comet. By H. G. Wells. 

Imaginative, allegorical and with a werful interest. 


Murder in Any Degree. By Owen Johnson. lilustrated. 
i of the most read and talked about of Owen Johnson's popular 
8, 


The Royal Road. By Alfred Ollivant. 

A book of tremendous realism. 
In search of Arcady. By Nina Wilcox Putnam. 

This tale is told with a fairy touch, and has much charm. 
The Nest. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 

“Anne Douglas ick long has enjoyed well-deserved fame ax 
a careful and scholarly novelist, flawless in manner and technique, 
devoted to that exquisite finish that stamps the conscientious artist. 
She is as perfect a craftsman as Mrs, Edith Wharton, with a vastly 
richer vein of true humanity and a keener eye.’’—North American 
Review. 

Merely Players. By Virginia Tracey. 

A book of stories about stage life and player-folk, each one having 
an absorbing problem of its own. Some sad and many sparkling bits 
of humor which make the book a delight. 

Vid Bowen’s Legacy. By Edwin Asa Dix, 

An old recluse, dying, leaves a sum of money to be disposed of 
by three trustees to the most worthy person in the town a year after 
his death. It is a book that the reader will want to finish when he 
has once taken it up. 

Pippin. [By Evelyn Van Buren. 

A fresh and piquant love story. 

The Prodigal Father. By J. Storer Clouston. 

A book which you will want to read. There are all sorts of com- 
plications, and the book is a delightful travesty. 

The Shadow. By Arthur Stringer. 

An engrossing story of a great detective and his great case. The 
record of a pursuit which went around the world. Powerfully told 
with a finely dramatic ending. 

Toddie. By Gilbert Watson. 

This is a story for every one interested in golf and for all those 
normal people who love a lover—a humorous narrative of golf and 
love at St. Andrew’s, Scotland, with a quaint flavor reminiscent of 
Barrie. 

Tales of the Town. By Charles Belmont Davis. 

A volume of short stories, dealing with various phases of New 

York life. 
Valserine and Other Stories. By Marguerite Audoux, Author of 
“Marie-Claire.” 
Deals with various intimate phases of feminine French life. 
Wire Tappers. By Arthur Stringer. 

An under-world story without sordidness.—New York Dramatic 
Mirror, 

Justin Wingate, Ranchman. By John H. Whitson. 

A timely, unusual and striking story, full of action.—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 

The Progress of Mra. Cripps-Middlemore. By Gerald Bendall. 

This book deals with the vagaries of a middle-class family suddenly 
enriched. The progress of Lire. Cripps-Middlemore is under the 
direction of various ecclesiastics, each revered and beloved, from 
small shopkeeping and dissent to Papacy and the Peerage. 


The Modern Obstacle. By Alice Duer Miller. 
A penetrating story of modern love and social conditions, 
Ragna. By Anna Constantini. 

An excellent novel. It never descends to the commonplace, but deals 

naturally and simply with big themes. 
Captains Three. By Norman Way. 

The Captains Three will charm you with their simplicity, their 
lovalty and fidelity to chivalrous ideals. The book breathes of physi- 
cal and moral courage, of reckless daring, of clean loves and patriot 
ism. 

White Motley. By Max Pemberton. 

A love story of an airman in the Alps—full of action and stirring 
complications, with excellent descriptions of the winter sports of the 
English and American tourists. 

Young Beck. By McDonald Bodkin. 

“A welcome change from the usual run of detective stories.’’— 

Philadelphia Press. 
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UT of the legion of 
O spirits, with brooding 

eyes and widespread 
wings, that thread the looms 
of Fate in the busy marts of 
the universe, came one, on 
whose snowy pinion was in- 
scribed in letters of flame, “I 
am the spirit of the Untrod- 
den West,” to sway the des- 
tinies of the fortunate city of 
St. Francis, perched high on 
her vigilant hills above her 
Gate of Gold. 

Nimble and blithe and 
light of heart was he, in a 
world already bent with the 
burden of years. The mists of 
the dawn still clung to his 
hair; his face was yet radiant 
with the wonder of unspeak- 
able visions; his eyes were 
ablaze with the flames of new- 
born ambitions; his mouth was 
a-quiver with unquenched 
laughter; his body pulsed with 
smouldering fires; his feet 
were a-tingle to the clarion call 
of adventure; his shoulders 
were taut with the stress of 
battle; and his hands were 
flung wide toward the sail- 
crested sea. 

In the year 1849 he came, 
with that mighty army of 
workers with pick and axe, with pen and book, with meagre 
scrip and naked purse, with brawn and faith, with unconquer- 
able will and dauntless purpose, strong one and weakling alike, 
to storm the gates of the “Eldorado of the West.” 

The traveler from the East, delicately sensitized to new 
impressions, responds at once to his vitalizing presence on the 
wind-blown slopes of the Presidio, on the wooded heights of 
the Golden Gate Park, and on the dizzy summits of its hu- 
manity-thronged streets. 

When one has stayed long enough in San Francisco to 
understand the meaning of the prophetic tracery wrought on 
this vast, impressionable West by his phantom fingers, then 
one goes down into the courts and gardens of her newly built 
“City of a Thousand Delights” with soul attuned to the mys- 
tery of this mighty symbol in stone, with mind clarified for 
its interpretation to those who dream of a yet mightier empire 


San Francisco 


Day Dreaming in San Francisco's “Green-Walled City 
of a Thousand Delights ~ 


By ELIZABETH CLENDENNING RING 


beyond the sandy wastes of 
the desert, and of the sun- 
splashed spires of yet greater 
cities across the salt borders 
of that silent inland sea. 

Passing through Donald 
McLaren’s “flower garden set 
on edge,” his now famous wall 
of living green, flecked with 
bloom of softest pink, one of 
the most appealing of the 
myriads of new ideas that 
dominate the “City Beautiful,” 
one fronts at once a vision that 
amazes and enthrallis even the 
most stolid of the gaping 
throng. 

Tulips and pansies legion, 
swinging coquettishly their 
gowns of yellow, red and dusky 
violet, march in dainty proces- 
sion across the green sward of 
the lovely South Gardens, 
flinging their spring odors 
against a sun-swept sky and 
nodding their tiny heads in 
unison to the chant of the 
hurrying winds. 

The Tower of Jewels, ablaze 
with ravishing lights that 
quiver and gleam in a change- 
ful dance, like eerie sprites in 
the wake of the chariot of the 
crest against the bar of blue. 
sun, hurls its arrogantly aerial 

The pale green and terra cotta of countless domes, towers 
and minarets float up and away out of encircling veils of silvery 
mist; palaces of the tint of old ivory lean on capitals of ultra- 
marine blue and dusky red. 

The musical tinkle of splashing fountains croons a fan- 
tastic melody in courts and avenues encircled with walls that 
have snatched the pink tints of the sunset, and with ceilings 
that rival in tone the rich blue of the lapis lazuli that the 
Bishop of St. Praxed’s craved for his tomb. 

Avenues of palms throw over the sunny highways a pall 
of tender green, above which, in flaming contrast, rises the 
Spanish red of the flagpoles, the green and eucalyptus blue 
of the lighting standards, and the ochre and cadmium of the 
fluttering banners. Colonnades and porticoes breathe the 
swathed mystery of ancient Greece and Rome; minarets and 
domes and heaven-flung towers whisper the dark secrets of 
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Eastern Gateway Leading to Court of Four Seasons 


the unsolvable East; palaces and arcades are redolent of the 
romance of Moorish Spain;—yet, with the deftness of the 
potter manipulating his clay, the splendor and beauty of the 
art of an age-old Yesterday are mingled and co-ordinated in 
one vast, harmonic. whole with the vaulting thoughts and 
daring ideals of a blithe and dauntless To-day. 

The earlier visits to the “Walled City” should be those 
of mere dalliance, of quiet contemplation, in an effort to absorb 
the location of the avenues and courts, the fountains and the 
gardens, the State buildings and palaces; the color schemes 
of that Merlin in the miraculous blending of art tones, Jules 
Guérin; the epochal arrangements for illumination by night. 
and the selecting of striking bits of sculpture and architecture 
that appeal for further study. 


Fountain 
In Court of the Four Seasons 





Standing in the South Gardens, laid 
out after the fashion of formal French 
gardens, hard by the Scott Street entrance, 
Stirling Calder’s striking “Fountain of 
Energy,” emblematic of the triumphant 
completion of the Canal, rises joyously out 
of a limpid pool, where monarchs of the 
sea disport themselves—one, as the At- 
lantic Ocean, riding on the back of a 
helmeted fish, with hair adrip with coral; 
another, as the North Atlantic, in the guise 
of a walrus, prodded by a savagely squat 
little Esquimau, spear in hand; a third, as 
the South Atlantic, in the form of a sea 
elephant sporting with an octopus; the 
fourth, as the Pacific, astride a vast and 
unknown monster. 

To the right of these delectable gar- 
dens, enhanced yet further by the graceful 
charm of Arthur Putnam’s “Mermaid 
Fountains,” is the Festival Hall, modeled 
after the Théatre Beaux Arts in Paris, 
where the throb of the mighty organ makes 
the little Pan, crouched in his faun-skin 
on an Ionic capital, tune his pipes in har- 
mony with its keys, and Fry’s bewitch- 
ingly supple girls stir in impotent longing 

under their marble draperies. 

To the left of the South Gardens, the appealingly ornate 
Palace of Horticulture, inspired by the Mosque of Ahmed I 
of Constantinople, lifts its Byzantine dome, one hundred and 
fifty-two feet in diameter, larger than that of St. Peter’s in 
Rome, one hundred and thirty-seven feet, or that of the Pan- 
theon, one hundred and forty-two feet. 

Latticed in coolest green, against a background of old 
ivory, its decorative designs, its garlands and urns, stands 
and vases, are all suggestive of the abundance of California’s 
harvests and the lavishness of her bloom. 

Hundreds of the new varieties on display there owe their 
origin to those wonder-workers in plant life, Luther Burbank, 
Carl Purdy, of bulb fame, and John Bateman, of wild-flower 

fame, and vie in interest with the carya- 
tids of the Caryatid Porch and the amazing 
display of rarest orchids. 

Moving again toward the South Gar- 
dens, the seven-storied Tower of Jewels, 
symbolic of the brighest jewel in America’s 
crown, the Panama Canal, holds on its 
pinnacle the jewel-fretted globe, as a 
token of the whole round earth’s enrich- 
ment by that masterpiece in engineering, 
the Panama Canal. 

On either side before the arch of en- 
trance, Niehaus’s “Cortez,” whose eyes 
once pierced the secret treasure houses of 
Montezuma, and Rumsey’s “Pizarro,” 
whose sword battered down the gateways 
of Peru, stride majestically their restive 
steeds. 

Flannagan’s “Adventurer,” “Priest,” 
“Philosopher” and “Warrior,” on the ped- 
estals of the arch, represent, with Tonetti’s 
“Armored Horseman” on the first tier, the 
varying types of men who wrought with 
pen and sword the history of the sixteenth 
century. The eagle with outstretched 
wings, on either side of the tower, lends a 
meaningful decorative motif, while the 
significant inscriptions on the south side 
tell in brief but fitting way of the 





acquisition and completion of the canal. 

As a reminder of the omnipotence of 
the law, the lictor, in the early days of the 
Roman Republic, marched before the mag- 
istrate in the state processions, bearing 
twelve fasces, or bundles of rods contain- 
ing an axe, as a symbol of authority. 
Hence, the fasces on the outermost ends 
of the wings of the tower are an indica- 
tion that the iron hand of the law guides 
the government and commerce of the 
Panama Canal. 

The prows darting out from the cor- 
ners of the third division suggest the ves- 
sels of the world threading their journey 
along the great waterway. 

The fifty thousand jewels that be- 
wilder the eye with their blended fires of 
canary, ruby, emerald, white and aqua- 
marine, were made in Austria, where are 
the nimblest glass-workers in the world, 
and are held in place by metallic bands; 
while each jewel, with a tiny mirror at its 
back, is suspended from a hook so that, 
as it swings, it catches and reflects, a 
thousandfold, the golden rays of the sun, 
the silvery glint of the moon, or the quiv- 
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Mullgardt’s Court of Abundance 


With the tower. showing “ The Priestess of Religion” 


ering, brilliant flames of the searchlights as they swirl. 
George Kelham has succeeded in turning the Court of 
Flowers, on the right of the Tower, into a bower of beauty 
and Oriental repose. Cool and alluring are the columns that 
glide around the colonnade, suggesting the ice of the far 
north; wonderful as a bit from a fairy’s garden is the lophan- 
tha, shorn of its foliage to the height of 
four feet and then spread, like a great 
leafy web, across the top to the breadth of 
five feet. Its fluffy bloom of yellow, the 
tawny gold of the pansies, the nodding 
yellow heads of the daffodils against the 
shaded yellows of the niches made of this 
court in spring a flame of living light, re- 
flected a thousand times in the waters of 
Edgar Walter’s playful “Fountain of 
Beauty and the Beast.” 
Solon Borglum’s “American Pioneer,” 
a stern, gaunt, thoughtful figure, strides 
a steed all lithe action and sturdy force. 
Secretary Lane, in his able address at the 
opening of the Exposition, made this stal- 
wart horseman a telling motif for his 
inspired speech. 
Where palms and cypresses spread 
their beneficent curtains of shade, the 
whispering waters of a flower-broidered 
pool reflect in mellowed beauty the grace- 
ful Ionic columns of the Court of Palms, 
the tender pinks and faded blues of the 
encircling walls, and the enticing charms 
of the lavender erica, the Spanish iris 
and the lusty rhododendron. 


Earle Fraser’s moving “End of the Trail,” balanc- 
ing Borglum’s “Pioneer” in the Court of Flowers, smites 
at your heart-strings with such pathos and mute appeal 
that you find yourself harking back to it many times 
in your visit, for another glance at the spent horse and 
rider. The drooping head, bent back, fagged body and 
limbs, of both the Indian and his steed, spell a grim 
story of bitter defeat and utter despair. 

The United States, favorite child of age-old Eu- 
rope, looks down with virginal naiveté in the guise of 
“Youth,” in Mrs. Burrough’s exquisite fountain, in the 
arcade to the left of the Towel of Jewels, on the blithely 
lovely figures of the other children of these elderly par- 
ents, arrogantly guiding the old folk, as is the wont 
of their prototypes of to-day, to the shore. 

In Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney’s study in the 
unattainable in her “Fountain of El Dorado” on the 
right, old and young, weak and strong, the baffled and 
the undaunted, hurry blindly, madly, on to the mystic 
door behind which lie the desires of life. The two 
alone who reach it, spent and wasted, find it shut and 
barred in their frenzied faces by the young slaves who 
guard it. 

The divining key to the Exposition lies hidden in 
its sculpture, and when we pass through the Tower of 
Jewels into the Court of the Universe just beyond, we 
face a world of marble dreams, miracles of loveliness 
wrought in stone and flower, in sunken garden and 
splashing fountain, in aspiring statue and sweeping 
colonnade, in mystic relief and triumphal arch. 

“Ninety times repeated against the sky” is A. 
Stirling Calder’s “Jeweled Star.” Two statues, en- 
veloping in their sweeping gaze the stately court and 
the majestic groups about and above them, imperiously 
arrest our attention. 

Weinmann’s “Rising Sun,” tall, straight and slen- 


der, with wings outstretched and head uplifted, his face 
alight with the ardor of power, his hair aquiver with the winds 
of the morning, ushers in the roseate day. Beneath his feet 
croon the melodies of the fountain on which the Genius of 
Time, with his hour-glass, scurries before the Genius of Light, 
with his blazing taper, and Energy hurls from his trumpet the 
blast of breaking day. 
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The Triumphal Arch of the Rising Sun 


On the other side of the court, Weinmann’s “Descending 
Night,” a figure of haunting beauty, with crumpling wings and 
drooping head, yields languorously to the Lethean breath of 
portending night. Beneath her the fountain gurgles its vesper 
song, while Labor, Love and Peace hide in the dun cloak of 
Dusk, and in the wake of the Illusions, borne on the wings of 
Sleep, flit the Evening Mists and Luna, goddess of the Moon. 

Magnificently reclining on the terraced walls, Aitken’s 
titanic elements, Earth, Air, Fire and Water, brood in tragic 
majesty: Earth, asleep on the trunk of a mighty tree; Air, 
with her ear to the star, listening to the chant of the spheres; 
Fire, with flame and lightning as his toys; and Ocean, with 
kelp on head, bellowing his joyous commands across the deeps. 

Lentellii’s “Angel of Peace,” on the triumphal arches, 
turns down his sword, as if in defiance of our nearness to that 
frenzied swirl of hate men call to-day the war of the worlds. 

Along the spacious colonnades march the Canephori, in 
stately procession, bearing with lithe grace their jars of nectar 
toward Paul Manship’s ravishing maidens twisting tangled 
festoons of roses about their bonny heads, while Music tunes 
her lyre to the cadence of their dancing feet. 

Capping the triumphal arch of the “Rising Sun” is the 
wonderful group of the nations of the East. 

The sheik on his steed of air and fire; the Egyptian on 
his camel; swaying on his massive-haunched elephant an In- 
dian prince pierces the sky with his sombre gaze; negro ser- 
vitors with fruit; a Mohammedan with his crescent standard; 
and the llama from Thibet, carrying his rod of imperial au- 
thority—they march as to the beat of Kalidasa’s chanted scroll 
beneath their feet: 






































“The moon sinks yonder in the west, 
While in the east the glorious sun 
Behind the herald dawn appears. 
Thus rise and set in constant change those shining orbs 
And regulate the very life of this our world.” 









On the arch of the “Setting Sun” marches the army of 
the Occident: the trapper and the Alaskan; the Latin-American 
on horseback, and the German, the Italian and the Indian in the 
wake of the stalwart Mother of the New Dawn. Great oxen 
haul the old “prairie schooner,” above which strides Energy 
thrusting his motley army toward the West the country of 









to-morrow, with its wealth of promise. 

Passing through the aisle of the “Ris- 
ing Sun,” eyes and nerves alike rested by 
the softly-blended tints of smoked ivory, 
yellow and pink against the tender blue of 
the rondels and the turquoise green of its 
latticed windows, that whisper, one fancies, 
passionate idyls of the East, we enter 
Louis Mullgardt’s “Court of the Ages.” 

A mysterious atmosphere of infinite 
repose, a pervading sense of the ultimate 
in sheer beauty, make this dreamy court 
a favorite with weary sight-seers. Here 
are Frank Brangwyn’s truly wondrous 
murals of Earth, Air, Water and Fire, 
alive with elemental freedom in coloring, 
action and composition. 

Here also are Robert Aitken’s equally 
marvelous “Fountain of Life,” and the 
Tower on which are Beach’s and Weinert’s 
vital figures: on the lowest round Primi- 
tive Man; next the Crusader, between the 
paschal candlesticks, the cross aflame on 
his breast; above him the Priestess of Re- 
ligion, with enhaloed head, and at her feet 
Faith and Progress, in the guise of chil- 
dren holding a book and a wheel. The 
cocks, on the highest pinnacles, proclaim 
the day-dawn of Christianity. 

Reluctantly leaving the slender cypresses, the pungent 
orange trees, the sighing acacias, and the great beds of daisies, 
eolumbines and hyacinths, we pass through the 
aisle of the Setting Sun into the “Court of the 
Seasons,” where multitudin- 
ous flowers fling their radiant 
colors against the gray-green 
foliage of shadow-laden trees, 
where choirs of birds sing 
and carol their tiny hearts 
out, and the whir of the 
winds makes a joyous cadence 
among the flaunting banners. 

Jaeger, in his “Feast of 
the Sacrifice,” harking 
back to the gods and 
their myths, festoons 
his great- 
bodied bulls 
with wreaths 
of wild flow- 
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ers, clasped by slender-limbed youths and maidens whose eyes 
are fearless with innocence. 

Poised airily atop Evelyn Longman’s exquisite fountain, 
“Ceres” offers her wreath of cereals and her scepter of corn. 
Her garments swing lightly to the passing winds, her hair is 
stirred with the kiss of the sun, and her feet are attuned to 
the dance of the harvesters. 

One reads, as on gazes at her beneficent loveliness, with 
an involuntary lilt in one’s voice, the script from Spenser’s 
Faérie Queene on the western gateway— 


“So forth issew’d the seasons of the yeare: 

First lusty spring all dight in leaves and flowres: 

Then came the jolly sommer being dight in a thin silken cassock 
coloured greene. 

Then came the autumne all in yellow ilad. 

Lastly came winter, clothed all in frize, 

Chatting his teeth, for cold that did him chill.” 


Suggesting this same stately march of the year, Furio 
Picirilli’s “Seasons” flaunt their alluring beauty in the niches 
of the colonnades, and behind each storied group Bancroft’s 
murals follow out, in delicately blended colorings, the same 
fantasy, from the planting of the seed to the days of rejoicing 
after the garnering-in of the harvest. 

High on her pedestal, to the right of the half dome, 
Jaeger’s “Rain,” with covered head, holds her shell to catch 
the glistening drops; and “Sunshine,” with her graceful palm, 
shuts out the too-eager gaze of the fiery god. 

George Sterling’s lines, from the “Triumph of Bohemia,” 
seem strangely apt above the gateway— 


“Great Nature, refuge of the weary heart, and only balm to 
breasts that have been bruised, 

She hath cool hands for every fevered brow and gentlest silence 
for the troubled soul.” 


With halting steps one turns away from-this calm abode, 
with its olive trees and acacias, its eucalyptuses and its cypresses, 
its English laurels and its emerald pool. Passing again through 
the “Court of the Universe,” and fronting the Marina, the 
“Column of Progress” faces us, symbolic of human effort that 


ever strives toward perfection, pictur- 
esquely balancing the “Fountain of Eh- 
ergy” at the end of the southern vista. 

In its finial group, Herman McNeil’s 
“Adventurous Bowman” has just sped the 
arrow from his dawn bow; the stern eye 
and assured mouth indicate his conviction 
that his will be the laurel wreath held by 
the woman at his side. 

Swinging around the Esplanade, while 
the salt winds of the sea swept intoxicat- 
ingly into one’s nostrils, a delicious and 
profitable resting place will be the lovely 
California Building that shares, with the 
truly wonderful exhibit of the Canada 
Building, the Revolutionary relics in the 
Washington Building, the sober, well-bred 
hospitality of the Pennsylvania Building, 
and the huge redwood log columns of the 
Oregon Building, the avid interest of the 
visitor. 

The California Building, fashioned 
after the coolly restful model of the old 
Spanish missions, stretching its graceful 
length over five broad acres, is a place 
filled with bygone memories. A haunted 
spot it is of fragrant gardens and shadowy 
patios, of rare foliage and wonderful flora, 

of bell turrets and dusky arcade. Its great caryatids, tall, 
slim and willowy, are Indian maidens, that listen drowsily to 
the tinkling fountains as they sing their idyls of the long ago. 
Its quiet courts breathe the alluring repose of the early Span- 
ish haciendas. Its sweeping halls and wide stairways, beauti- 
fully appointed rooms and bountiful exhibits are a lure to 
visitors, who throng here from all over the country; and not 
one of whom but feels the spell of this great building and the 
benevolent sweetness of Father Serra’s ghostly presence, smil- 
ing down from his lonely pedestal upon the throngs who have 
hurried from the far places of the earth to see his beloved 
California. 

Many and gorgeous are the palaces at this great Exposi- 
tion. The Machinery Palace, fronting the Filmore Street en- 
trance, has some of the grandeur of the old Roman thermae, 
from which it is inspired, while Haig Patigian’s types of 
“Power” on its spandrels, columns and friezes are in themselves 
worthy of hours of meditation. 

In the plaza, in front of the Machinery Palace, is Daniel 
French’s “Genius of Creation.” The arms of the great spirit, 
mystic, half-veiled under mighty wings, are flung wide to the 
universe. Wisdom in serpent guise entwines the dais. At 
her spoken word, with hands that touch in indication of their 
comradeship and interdependence, the man and woman go forth 
to meet their shrouded destiny. It is a commanding group, 
with a poignant mingling of mysticism, poetry and majesty. 

The Palace of Varied Industries has a central portal, 
scarcely less lovely than its prototype, the great Hospice of 
Santa Cruz in Toledo, and glorified further by Ralph Stack- 
pole’s notable figures. 

The grilled portal of the Palace of Liberal Arts, accented 
with pale tones of pink, turquoise blue and burnt orange, di- 
vides attention with its panel and figures representing the 
workers in glass, textiles and metals by Mahonri Young, while 
against the gold and crimson of the late afternoon sky, Frank 
Elwell’s “Victory” poises herself, a vivid picture of triumphant 
power. 

The Palace of Education, with its massive Roman half- 
domes of “Philosophy” and “Plenty,” Stackpole’s majestic 
“Thought,” profoundly and sombrely introspective, on the 
Sienna pedestals, and Harley’s stirring, alternate groups of 
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“Abundance” and the “Triumph of the Fields,” are gravely 
appealing in treatment and motif. 

“Abundance,” with great hands outstretched and redund- 
ant cornucopia, has an eagle’s head to guide the prow of her 
boat, as a symbol of the inspiration that should follow full and 
adequate prosperity. 

Man, in the “Triumph of the Fields,” sits in the midst of 
the signs and implements of the rich harvest. At his side is 
the standard capped by man’s toiling ally, the bull, and the 
Celtic cross carried in thanksgiving in the harvest festivals of 
old. 

The pink-tinted eastern portal of the Palace of Mines gives 
one the sensation of passing through an old gateway in Perugia, 
and Albert Weinert’s “Miner” aptly carries his share of the 
meaning of the exhibit from his perch in the niches. 

All of the palaces fronting the Esplanade have above their 
ornate and exquisitely beautiful doorways Newman’s “Con- 
quistador,” type of the Spanish cavaliers who came to America 
in search of adventure and gold, and his “Pirate,” symbolic of 
the savage marauders of the sea who scoured the lonely wastes 
in the sixteenth century. 

But notwithstanding the splendor of these ornate palaces 
and the brilliantly effective architecture of the foreign and 
State buildings, it is in the shadowy gardens of the Palace of 
Fine Arts that the spirit of Romance has taken her abode. 

Languorously lovely, she rises out of her dusky lagoon, 
where tall water-lilies nod sleepily to the windy reeds, quivering 
and swaying in their ghostly dance. 

Like slim Greek goddesses, columns of age-touched -ivory 
sweep rhythmically around the rotunda, aflame with the rich 
colorings of Reid’s eight exquisite murals, the “Four Golds of 
California” and the “Birth of the Arts.” Below these murals, 
Herbert Adams’ “Priestess of Culture” looks down in austere 
calm on Stackpole’s “Kneeling Figure,” as she bends enthralled 
before the altar of Art, Beauty and Truth. 

Janet Scudder’s fountain children peep in blithe loveliness 
from the misty greens of the pergola, so alive that one seems 
to catch the echo of their gleeful laughter. 

Across the pool, the pallid figures in the “Fountain of 
Time” rise eerily from the dark water, as though fain to clutch 
the desecrating visitor with their wan fingers. 

The periwinkle whispers to the iris, the yellow primrose 
chants shy melodies to the gods that drowse and dream on 
their pedestals in the wind-swept garden, the incense shrub 
mutters strange prayers to the mourning cypress, and the 
violets sleep under the gentle willows; through glass shades, 
concealed lights float softly down like liquid moonbeams. 

With heads uplifted and aspiring eyes, Bruno Zimm’s 
paneled devotees tread their march of the Arts, and Eller- 
husen’s aerial women look down into their lofty flower boxes, 
that cap the encircling columns, haunting us at every angle 
of the garden with their cold, slim loveliness. 

In the interior of the gallery, our own critically-competent, 
conservative John E. D. Trask, with tireless energy and un- 
falteringly high purpose, against the fearful odds of war, that 
for a time threatened not only to disrupt the intricate pattern 
of Mr. Trask’s carefully woven plans, but to mar as well the 
whole Exposition scheme that had been the lovingly nourished 
child of San Francisco and indeed of the entire West for three 
hard years, has filled the one hundred and thirteen rooms with 
a magnificent collection of paintings, representative of the 
loftiest ideals of the great painters of the great art centers of 
the world. The pictures have been selected, classified and hung 
with the same flawless judgment that has characterized Mr. 
Trask’s guiding hand in the management of our own splendid 
exhibition under his former care. To his discriminating taste 
and courage in overcoming great obstacles, visitors to the Fair 





are deeply indebted for a never-to-be-forgotten memory of this 
richly endowed gallery aglow with rarely lovely canvases. 

The amazingly effective method of illuminating the Ex- 
position by night marks a new era in the science of lighting. 
The individual architectural beauty of each court; the statu- 
esque loveliness of each fountain; the cool splendor of every 
colonnade; the fairylike bewitchment of the scented gardens; 
the lustrous brilliancy of the Jeweled Tower; the haunting 
charm of the spectral domes—each and all are brought out 
with unearthly magnificence, until tower and dome, minaret 
and facade, palace and court, alike float in the glory of cun- 
ningly hidden massed lights. Under the massive glass dome 
of the Palace of Horticulture, wandering searchlights drift 
softly through revolving screens of varied hues that reveal the 
Processions of the Constellation of the Universe and the Evo- 
lution of the Nebular Hypothesis marching around about, sol- 
emn and slow, intermingled with fanastic figures that hurl 
themselves grotesquely against the night sky. 

The Aurora Borealis sweeps the northern horizon with 
luminous streams of light. The spectacular “Spooks’ Parade,” 
“Devils’ Dance,” “Fairy Feathers,” and other capricious whims, 
glide over the silent city as though guided by phantom fingers. 

Down from the pink walls behind the ivory-tinted colon- 
nades, a fiery nimbus slips over the pallid terraces, and dances, 
with weird rhythm, in the ghostly pools. Fauns and satyrs 
tune their pipes with demoniac laughter under their cloaks of 
emerald fire. 

Ceres swings her wreath aloft in a flame of gold, and a 
pale white light, like a beckoning finger, gleams and vanishes 
before the jaded figure at the “End of the Trail.” 

About the head of Cortez on his curveting steed, fronting 
the great tower, jewels that rival the magnificence of the treas- 
ures in Montezuma’s chests dance and burn and flame in mi- 
raculous splendor, under the throbbing fingers of two hundred 
searchlights, as though in mockery of the vanished dreams that 
had driven him mad with lust of gold within the very temples 
of the Aztecs and their horrific gods. Far down the shadowy 
vista of the aisles and avenues, the garish reds of the flagpoles 
change, under these same mystic fingers, into a softly luminous 
scarlet; and about the dull yellows of the hundreds of banners 
that float and furl and sway to the croon of the sighing winds, 
drifts a bluish haze of lambent light. 

Yellow fumes and ruby torches rise from the smoked ivory 
columns to the ecstatic face of the Priestess of Religion in 
Mullgardt’s tower, and on her altar the paschal candles burn 
with a steady, solemn luster above the cherub heads of her 
children, Faith and Progress. 

Broad streams of palest green splash melodiously from 
the feet of Piccirilli’s bewitching “Spring,” while “Winter” 
crouches drearily under a searching aureole of fire. From the 
Palace of Arts the curtain of night is torn asunder, and god 
and spirit, nymph and fairy, shimmer and gleam on their 
shadowy pedestals in a glow like the roseate dawn’s. Around 
the haunted pool the fountain children fling their bare toes and 
dip and dance in the wake of trailing tapers. 

Star-capped column and ghostly pergola, aerial tower and 
sweeping colonnade, dreamy statue and overhanging dome, lift 
their pure outlines against the star-flecked sky, bathed in an 
unutterable glory of dripping silver, or in the wan mist of 
liquid pearls; yet, even as one waits a heart’s beat, the whole 
fabric of the great palace swims amid waves of crimson light, 
as though the vast heart of a matchless opal had been sud- 
denly rent in twain, and the wondrous ecstasy of its flaming 
veins were poured, in molten splendor, over this Palace of 
Dreams, towering high above the green walls of the “City of a 
Thousand Delights.” 


W. Dayton Wegefarth and “ Bum™ 


Bum 


E’S a little dog, with a stubby tail, and a moth-eaten coat of tan, 
And his legs are short, of the wabbly sort: I doubt if they ever ran; 
And he howls at night, while in broad daylight he sleeps like a bloomin’ log, 
And he likes the feed of the gutter breed: he’s a most irregular dog. 


I call him Bum, and in total sum he’s all that his name implies, 

For he’s just a tramp with a highway stamp that culture cannot disguise; 

And his friends, I’ve found, in the streets abound, be they urchins or dogs or men: 
Yet he sticks to me with a fiendish glee. It is truly beyond my ken. 


I talk to him when I’m lonesome-like, and I’m sure that he understands 

When he looks at me so attentively and gently licks my hands; 

Then he rubs his nose on my tailored clothes, but I never say aught thereat, 
For the Good Lord knows I can buy more clothes, but never a friend like that! 


So my good old pal, my irregular dog, my flea-bitten, stub-tailed friend, 

Has become a part of my very heart, to be cherished till lifetime’s end; 

And on Judgment-day, if I take the way that leads where the righteous meet, 
If my dog is barred by the heavenly guard—we’ll both of us brave the heat! 












that I first made Bum’s acquaintance. I was returning to 

my theatrical office just before the evening performance; an 
unfriendly mixture of snow and rain and a howling wind made 
walking a difficult undertaking and took the edge off the keen- 
est sense of humor. In the midst of it all a little dog—noth- 
ing more than a puppy—was making futile efforts to find 
shelter in nearby doorways, but the eddying wind scurried into 
every port he entered and heartlessly plucked him out. He 
would then follow one pair of heels, or another, for a few 
steps in a hopeless sort of fashion, only to give up in despair, 
slipping into the doorway nearest at hand, where he would 
crouch until the wind again caught him in its teeth and flung 
him upon the highway. 

I noticed this bit of drama as I hurried onward, but so 
intent was I on my own effort to breast the storm that I did 
not give the little fellow more than a sympathetic thought. 

Arriving at my destination I swung open the big storm 
door and passed through the lobby to my office, where I threw 
off my great coat and proceeded to thaw out against my 
radiator. 

“My, what a night!” I thought. And with returning 
warmth there came stealing over me a consciousness of shame. 
“I might have brought the little devil in here for the night 
instead of leaving him to freeze in the open,” I reprimanded. 
Had I not clearly realized that my quest would have been en- 
tirely hopeless I would have gone in search of him, but I felt 
that it was too late. So I lighted a cigar and hugged the 
radiator, but neither seemed to be altogether friendly to me, 
somehow. 

The night watchman, a big-hearted Irishman, came in 
wreathed in smiles. “D’y want a bit o’ milk fer th’ puppy, 
sor?” he asked. 

I looked up startled. “For what, Tracy?” 

“Fer th’ puppy, sor—th’ wan y’ brought in wid y’.” 

I chewed my cigar and reflected. The situation was spooky 
and I don’t like spooks. 

“Tracy,” I accused, “you’ve broken the pledge again. 
surprised. I have no dog.” 

The watchman apologized and left my office with a queer 
expression on his face. 

After I had turned the matter over carefully in my mind, 
without finding any solution of the problem, I opened my desk 
and proceeded to work, and for the moment forgot the street 
urchin. When I had completed my correspondence perhaps 
two hours later, I placed my papers in their files, arranged my 
desk and stretched my legs beneath it. My feet encountered a 
soft object and the meeting was followed by a faint white. 
Then I understood. 

“Tracy, Tracy,” I called. 

Tracy came on the run. 

“I apologize, Tracy,” I hastily admitted. “You didn’t 
break the pledge and I have a dog. He’s under the desk. Bring 
him out, Tracy.” 

Tracy grinned. “Yes, sor,” he said, as he got down on all 
fours, “he was that close t’ y’ whin y’ came in that y’ didn’t 
notice ’im.” A second later he brought forth—the worst look- 
ing animal I have ever seen. He—it, or whatever the dripping 
bit of life might be called, was no larger than my two fists. 
One ear was split, the legs were wabbly, the coat was patchy 
and colorless, but the eyes! ah, they were wonderful. When 


ik WAS on a blustery night in early March of the year 1912 


I’m 


“Come here!” 


I reached them in my hasty observation I stopped, for they 
were looking right into mine with such a dumb, helpless appeal 
that I felt my own grow moist. 


All the suffering he had 
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known, and it must have been untold, was evident in that 
single plea. 

I took him in my arms. There was a wound on his belly, 
which was not altogether healed, that spoke eloquently of the 
vivisectionist. 

Tracy stood by stroking the little fellow’s head. 
sort of a dog is he, do you think?” I asked him. 

“Well, sor,” was the reply, “I do be thinkin’ he ain’t much 
o’ any kind o’ dog, but, o’ course, he may have come from good 
parents.” 

“But what shall we do with him?” 

“It looks t’ me, sor,’ Tracy replied, “that th’ dog’s made 
up his mind what’s goin’ t’ be done with him. He’s goin’ t’ 
stay. He’s adopted y’.” 

That struck me humorously. “And so I have nothing to 
say about it, eh? Well, you’re quite right, Tracy. He is going 
to stay!” And then I said to the big brown eyes: “You may 
have been a little bum all your life, but you’re going to live 
like a gentleman hereafter, whether you will ever be one or 
not.” 

When I unconsciously gave him the name that has clung 
to him ever since I really had hopes of making a thorough- 
bred of him, but I soon found that my efforts would be useless, 
for he developed such remarkable traits that nobody ever mis- 
took him for anything more than he truly was—a gutter-bred 
tramp. 

During the first few months of his new life Bum was ex- 
tremely shy. His home was beneath my desk, from which he 
seldom ventured. If I wanted him I had to drag him forth. 
But as time wore on he became a bit playful and would craw) 
up and down my legs while I was busily at work. I encouraged 
his sportiveness, for I was hopefully anticipating the time 
when I could frolic with him. As he became more playful he 
also became venturesome and gradually consented to play with 
a rubber overshoe in the center of the office. This led to the 
doorway, and soon he was carrying all the overshoes he could 
find and everything he could lift into the street. I could never 
prevail upon him to return any article thus confiscated, which 
was one of the earliest proofs I had that he would never become 
a gentleman. But I humored him. He could have taken the 
desk and the safe with him had he wished to, or to be more 
exact, I would have moved them out for him. 

From that time we became faster friends, for a greater 
degree of understanding arose between us. The good care he 
was receiving had a telling effect on his development. He grew 
rapidly and his coat became more glossy. He was the pride 
of the watchman’s heart and every night the good-natured 
Irishman gave him a brushing and rub-down that only regular 
dogs are supposed to have. Bum remained with him during 
the night, making each hourly “round” of the big building; he 
had quickly learned every nook and corner and was everlast- 
ingly exploring the place for secret passages. 

It was during the second year of my adoption—lI believe 
that is the proper way to put it—that Bum suddenly decided 

to go to the dogs. He heeded the insistent call of the cal- 
ciums; in other words, he became an actor! It was during 
the barn-yard scene of a rural play that he first made his 
public appearance. In this scene chickens, sheep and a horse 
or two strut about the stage lending the proper “atmosphere” 
to the surroundings. I was watching the play from the rear 
of the theater when I suddenly noticed Bum emerge from the 
scenes and take his place with the other animals. It all looked 
quite natural from the front. He evinced not the slightest 
degree of stage-fright, wandering here and there, chasing the 
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chickens about in quite the approved country fashion, and 
deported himself with all the assurance of an old-timer. When 
the act was over he calmly walked off and made his way to my 
office. 

He enacted this réle five times during the week. When 
the engagement terminated the manager of the company asked 
me to name my own figure for the sale of Bum, but I replied 
frigidly that he was not for sale. 

From that day to the present he has never failed to ap- 
pear in the productions which legitimately permit of his ap- 
pearance, and strangely enough he has never missed a “cue.” 

There were only two occasions when he appeared on the 
stage inopportunely and effectively stopped the show, but I 
forgave him with the rest. The first occurred during the 
vital scene of a lurid drama. He had suffered an accident 
and had just returned from a six weeks’ sojourn in the hospital; 
his appearance was not very prepossessing, for he was gen- 
erously swathed in bandages. During the course of the play 
he slipped from my office, found his way to the stage and calmly 
stumped across on three legs just as the villain was about to 
be vanquished. The audience roared and the curtain had to 
be rung down. When I reached the stage I expected to find 
Bum ready for another trip to the hospital, but instead he was 
in the center of a group of performers, who were lavishin_ 
caresses upon him. 

“What’s the idea?” I asked the “lead.” “He surely doesn’t 
deserve that sort of treatment. I expected to find him hang- 
ing by his tail from the fly-door.” 

“Why,” she laughed, “it’s good luck. We haven’t had a 
cent of salary for five weeks, but it’s a certainty we'll get it 
now.” 

And the funny part of it was, they did—every cent of it! 

The other occasion was during the engagement of a promi- 
nent magician. He had been endeavoring for five minutes of a 
matinee performance to induce some of the little folk in the 
audience to come upon the stage, but his eloquence was un- 
availing. He was about to proceed with another trick when 
who should walk down the center aisle but Bum. Up the steps 
he climbed and thence across the stage to the magician. 

The magician laughed as heartily as the audience. “But 
I can’t do the trick with you, Bum,” he remonstrated, “although 
I appreciate your willingness.” 

Bum looked at him searchingly and then, as though de- 
termined to do something, he jumped into the big illusion 
cabinet which was used for the “lion and the lady” trick, 
gripped the rear curtain in his teeth and with a quick jerk 
tore it from its fastenings, exposing to view the lion on one 
side and the lady on the other. Without waiting for any ap- 
plause the mischief-maker ran from the stage and was quickly 
in hiding. The trick was spoiled: worse than that, it had 
been publicly exposed, but fortunately the magician. possessed 
a keen vein of humor and so he accepted the situation good- 
naturedly. 

Strange to say Bum has but two pet aversions that I 
know of—clergymen and the fire department. Whenever he 
meets a gentleman of the cloth on the street—and he is un- 
failing in his recognition of them—he immediately sets up a 
terrific barking, striving at the same time to bite off both of 
the surprised gentleman’s feet. When he was quite a puppy 
the pastor of a nearby church unintentionally tread upon his 
paw, which is the only logical apology I can advance for his 
remarkable assaults. 

Concerning the fire department I have no explanation, 
but I do know that the fire-fighting apparatus has been forced 
to come to a dead stop in front of the theater several times 
because my fool dog was barking his head off at it in the mid- 
dle of the track. It was a case of putting out the fire or 
putting out Bum: the firemen didn’t know much about the 
fire, but they did know a whole lot about Bum, so the fire 
flourished and Bum survived. 

One day I was surprised to receive a bill from a prominent 


candy merchant for two pounds of candy. I checked over my 
recent purchases, but I could not account for this particular 
charge; so I called Bum and together we proceeded to the shop. 
I was rather surprised when I entered that my companion re- 
mained outside wagging his tail in a knowing manner, for he 
is generally first in every place. 

Presenting the bill to the manager, I ventured the sug- 
gestion that there was some mistake. 

The manager looked through his books. “No,” he replied, 
“this is correct. The two-pound box of chocolates was taken 
by your dog, I believe; at any rate, your name was engraved 
on his collar.” 

“Do you mean to say that he stole it?” I asked incredu- 
lously. 

“Precisely,” was the response. “We know Bum very well 
here. He’s been running in here nearly every day for the last 
six months for a bit of sweet. We never try to wait on him; 
he’s too rapid for us,’ he laughed. “He slips in, takes a 
bonbon and runs out again. But last week he confiscated a 
two-pound box, so we thought it best to advise you of the 
matter before we missed the counter.” 

I apologized and paid the bill. 

Bum was awaiting me on the outside. “Come along, you 
little robber,” I called, “I’m ashamed of you.” He trailed after 
me for a block or two and then worked his way ahead, looking 
back every few minutes to see whether my wrath was lessening. 

“If he’s been stealing chocolates for six months, heavens 
only knows what else he has taken,” I reflected. “I won't 
have a thread of reputation left when he has finished his 
depredations.” 

I looked after him. He was gone. Usually I proceed to 
my office without making an effort to find him because, as I 
have written before, he is not easily lost. But I was interested 
now in knowing the places it had been his wont to frequent. 
The swinging doors of a cafe attracted my attention, and I 
entered. There, with his feet upon the bar-rail, like a veteran 
inebriate, stood Bum. He did not notice my entrance, so I 
quietly remained in the shadows that I might better watch 
him. From one to the other the little rascal meandered. He 
would sit upon his haunches, with his front legs high in the 
air, until a morsel of “free lunch” was dropped to him. After 
every one in the room had contributed, he hastened to the lunch 
counter itself, where he received a liberal slice of roast beef 
from the grinning white-coated attendant. Having had his 
fill he turned and, with the meat between his teeth, made a 
bolt for the door, expecting, I presume, to catch up with me. 
When he caught my scent he stopped suddenly, and, tucking 
his stub of a tail between his shapeless hind legs, slunk into 
the street. 

“Is he yo’ dawg?” the attendant asked me. 

“T regret to say that he is,” I answered with a laugh. 
this a daily performance?” 

“Shore, he come hyar ebery day fo’ his dinner, and as 
guess this ain’t th’ only place he patronizes,” and he chuckled 
until he fairly shook. 

I found Bum awaiting me in the street. “Here I’ve been 
squandering money on dog biscuits for you for the past two 
years only to find that you prefer to steal and beg your way 
through life,” I said to him, as severely as I could. “You are 
past all redemption.” 

He wagged his stump in acquiescence and trotted ahead, 
only to enter the next pair of swinging doors in our path! 

As he became stronger and bolder he began to wander 
away for short periods. The first sojourn consumed possibly 
a half-hour and filled me with a fear that Bum had returned 
to his earliest love, the highway. I sent a dozen people in 
search of him, but they returned empty-handed. The humorist 
of the searching party suggested a piece of crape for the front 
door, which didn’t please me in the least, for Bum had already 
become a serious consideration with me. Just as I began to 
apologize for him, I glanced beneath my desk and there he 
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was—his head between his paws and his little white teeth 
showing. I believe to this day that the rascal was laughing 
at me. He had slipped through the stage entrance and had 
cautiously made his way across the auditorium to my office, 
which he had entered unnoticed. 

We all were a bit sheepish, although we were mighty glad 
to have the wanderer back again. I personally felt that a 
real victory had been achieved. He had left his home only to 
return of his own volition. That was splendid! 

My next fright occurred a few days later when Bum 
strayed away for more than an hour. Just when everyone 
had given up hope he wandered in nonchalantly and deposited 
himself with a thud in his usual place. I lost patience with 
him then and gave him a severe scolding, which doubtless had 
little effect upon him, since I gave him a severe hugging im- 
mediately afterwards. 

About that time I began to take him with me on short 
excursions through the less frequented thoroughfares. I real- 
ized, with some regret, that he truly belonged to the streets, 
and I knew that unless I took him for a romp in his favorite 
pastures he would go himself, which was what I desired to 
avoid. He seemed to be thoroughly contented to run where 
the automobiles, wagons and street cars were thickest and 
displayed a remarkable agility in escaping them. Each suc- 
cessive journey brought me closer to the brink of a nervous 
breakdown, but I gradually accustomed myself to his daring 
sallies into the midst of speeding vehicles and accepted them 
philosophically. Then I risked the main thoroughfares with 
him where the crowds were constantly surging in every direc- 
tion. He was quite as much at home there as he would have 
been in a blind alleyway and managed to keep track of me in 
a remarkable manner. 

Permitting him to lose himself in the crowd I would run 
across the street and watch him search for me. His method 
was ever the same. He would return until he caught my scent, 


which he cleverly followed to the other side, and from thence 


to the spot where I stood. It was virtually impossible to lose 
him, although I confess I tried to many times, especially on 
those occasions when I had luncheon appointments in restau- 
rants where four-footed patrons are not welcome. Not seeing 
him in sight I would slip through the doorway and take my 
seat at table. Five, ten or fifteen minutes later he would come 
trotting in and take his place beside me, after a considerable 
manifestation of joy, which generally threw the employees 
into complete panic. They would drag him out the front door 
and he would come in the rear. After two or three unsuccessful 
attempts I would vouch for his good behavior, and, there being 
no other alternative, the management would ungraciously con- 
sent to his remaining under my table, where he would imme- 
diately go to sleep, lulled by complete contentment. These 
occurrences were often embarrassing, but were not without 
their humorous side, and I loved him the more for his faith- 
fulness. 

I recall distinctly one occasion that proved him to be a 
cunning as well as a loving animal. A dinner was to be 
given me in one of the prominent restaurants, where Bum 
would have been very much out of place, so I left him in my 
office and proceeded to the nearest car-line. Alighting at my 
destination fifteen minutes later I found I had three blocks to 
walk. When I had traveled the first block I felt that I was 
being followed, just as one feels when another’s eyes are upon 
him. I turned cautiously around. There stood Bum! For a 
moment I was nonplused. I had but five minutes to the ap- 
pointed time and I knew very well that I would never be able 
to lose him. The whole thing was irritating and mysterious. 
I tried to catch him, but he eluded me. A theater was close 
by and the idea came to me that I might leave him there during 
dinner and “collect” him afterward. I knew the treasurer, 
who readily consented to take charge of my tormentor. 

I contrived to induce him to enter the box office and once 
there he was safe. I then called up my own office just to satisfy 
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my curiosity concerning Bum’s escape, and was told that he 
had climbed through an open window, down a fire escape and 
had followed the car I had taken. ; 

I thanked my treasurer friend and hurried away to’ the 
restaurant to explain the cause of my tardiness. Of course 
my explanation provoked a great deal of merriment, but we 
soon forgot the little rascal in the press of other topics. At 
the end of the first course I noticed a commotion at the en- 
trance, which moved quickly in my direction. You have already 
guessed that Bum was the commotion. He quickly found me 
and promptly licked my hands, which said very plainly: “I 
came over as soon as I could get away so that I might help 
you enjoy yourself.” Well, I was indeed furious, but when 
I saw what a fuss everybody made of my mascot I laughed 
with the rest, for there was really naught else for me to do. 
I had a vision of flaying him with the end of a rope on my 
return, but when I looked into his courageous eyes it vanished. 
I found out later from my friend at the theater that he had 
literally howled his way to freedom. Was there ever such 
a dog? 

Of course, by this time Bum was a firm fixture in the 
theater which meant home to him. He made friends with 
everybody, for he had long since lost his shyness. Very often 
at seven-thirty in the evening, when the doors opened, he 
would perch on the ledge of the box-office window, where he 
would remain during the “window sale.” Everyone who pur- 
chased a ticket had a pat for Bum. The more pats he re- 
ceived, the longer he remained in his position of vantage, but 
as soon as the sale was over he would jump down and go to 
sleep beneath my desk. It was only natural that he became 
well-known to the community at large. 

From that time forth I saw the futility of attempting to 
change his disposition, for I realized, with just a little sorrow, 
that he belonged to the streets even more than to me. The 
lure of the highway was ever upon him; he thrived upon the 
turmoil of the streets and was never happier than when he 
was in its very midst. The streets to him were what the 
green fields are to dogs of pedigree. His first and only visit 
to the country, I recall, failed to awaken even a gleam of joy 
or appreciation in his eyes, for he knew not what to do in the 
presence of trees, shrubs and flowers and was most dismal 
until he had returned to his own habitat in the city’s center. 

His wanderings became more frequent and each succes- 
sive sojourn was of a longer duration than the previous one. 
He first began to remain away for an afternoon, then for a 
night, and on two or three occasion for three and four days, 
but he always returned. One morning he wandered back with 
a mammoth length of heavy rope attached to his collar, which 
said plainly that someone had attempted to steal him. The 
end of the rope was frayed where he had bitten it in twain 
and he bore marks of abusive treatment. I hoped that this 
would cure him of the wanderlust, but, of course, it did not. 

For some reason or other he assumed the responsibility 
of seeing the audience home after the evening performances. 
The steady tread of feet, as the spectators poured into the 
street, was his signal to dash into the lobby. From thence he 
wriggled his way to the sidewalk, where he frantically en- 
deavored to follow everyone at once. He would take one squad 
to the corner, only to rush back for another. When the street 
had been cleared he would determine upon the one remaining 
pair of heels, which he would closely follow with the desperate 
air of one who will perform his mission even though it be in 
part. I laughed heartily one night when the object of his 
self-imposed guardianship chanced to be a policeman whom he 
followed, I learned afterward, until early the next morning. 
City “beats” are lengthy affairs and officers of the law as rest- 
less beings. 

I have never been able to satisfactorily account for Bum’s 
wandering proclivities. I imagine, though, that he is so very 
happy to be alive that he feels he simply must wag his joyful 
little tail in more than one quarter, so that all people may 
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know of his complete contentment; he wants them to under- 
stand, perhaps, that even though he bears my mark of owner- 
ship upon his collar, he belongs, as well, to the community at 
large. After all has been said, the fact remains that he is 
but a waif of the great out-doors whose cradle was a flag-stone 
and whose lullaby was the winter wind. 

But he has always returned to me, and I feel that he al- 
ways will, for I know that there is love in his heart and that 
he is as true as the stars that seem ever to annoy him with 
their twinkling. Even as I write this brief history Bum has 
been away from me for two long weeks: just how long they 
have seemed to me I prefer not to admit, but I am missing him 
very much, for he has come to mean a great deal to me. I am 


awaiting his homecoming patiently. It may be to-morrow, or 
the next day, or the next week, or it may not be until the 
months have rolled around. But if he’s alive he’ll come back. 
And if he isn’t—his memory will be ever green within my 
heart, for he’s 


Bum, just Bum! 
Prince of tramps! 
King of the highways, 
Lord of the byways, 
Lover of my ways. 
Bum, just Bum! 
Prince of tramps! 


By N. B. Ripley 


ULTRY and still, as though ’t were in a swoon, 

The drowsy world lies hushed from morn to noon; 
The dragon fly sails down the lazy air, 

The locust grates, and flooding everywhere, 

Midsummer fragrance floats. From out the wheat, 

Undaunted by the lances of the heat, 

Whistles the meadowlark, while sweet and faint, 

Amid the leaves, is heard the pewee’s plaint. 

Anon within the blazing western skies 

The frowning bastions of the cloudland rise; 


And, hark! as from some organ loft enorm, 
Deep rolls the diapason of the storm! 

Now where the roadway scorched beneath the sun, 
Great gluts of water in a torrent run, 

The grasses tall and all the yellow grain, 

Bow tremblingly where sweeps the lordly rain. 

As wanes the day the towering clouds unbar; 

Lo, in the west shines out the evening star, 

And every freshened growth in copse and wold 
The sun’s last rays bedeck with beads of gold! 





Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN T. FARIS, D.D. 


NCE it was considered, in many quarters, quite the thing 
O to look down on the Sunday-school, and there are still 

many who think of the institution, if not with disdain, 
at least with good natured tolerance. They feel that it is not 
a force to be reckoned with in the development of really vigor- 
ous life. They give to many other agencies a more or less 
significant part in fostering the institutions that make America 
great, but the Sunday-school is passed by thoughtlessly. 

Yet it is to the Sunday-school that America must look for 
the best things in the training of the citizens who will make or 
mar the country. ‘The public schools have an immense task to 
perform, but without the Sunday-school to co-operate with the 
day school and supplement what it does for the boys and girls, 
development will be weak and one-sided at least. 

For the Sunday-school of to-day is more than a mere school 
for the reciting of texts of Scripture and the memorizing of 
the catechism. As Nannie Lee Frayser has pointed out in 
The Sunday School and Citizenship (Standard Publishing Com- 
pany) it has proven its claim to a place as an educational fac- 
tor in the community; it is meeting the challenge of the day 
school “to provide that moral and religious training for the 
masses which is so essential for their fullest participation in 
the highest values of life’; more, it is a social factor in the 
community life, awakening the social consciousness in the minds 
of the young people and affording them opportunity for social 
expression in many and varied avenues. “Under a recent in- 
vestigation,” Miss Frayser says, “it was discovered that a large 
percentage of the Sunday-schools in both city and country is 


actively engaged in some organized plan of social service, and 
in many instances, through co-operation with organizations in 
the Church, the Sunday-school is broadening the field and in- 
creasing the efficiency of missionary enterprises. 

But it is only a beginning that has been made. 
day-school is only upon the threshold of the glorious work it 


“The Sun- 


is to do. The challenge is too insistent, the opportunities are 
too great, victories already won have been too glorious and the 
consecration of thousands of workers is too full for them to 
be content to remain stationary.” 


Not only must the educational work of the Sunday-school 
be still further enlarged, but it must become more effective as 
a social factor. We need to learn that the Sunday-school has 
a mission, through the individual, to each of those groups in 
which he is an essential factor for good or evil. The pupil 
himself is the channel through which the constructive influence 
is to flow to certain groups. Among these groups is the home, 
the day school, the community, the Church and the Sunday- 
school itself. 

The highest form of social expression is Christian citizen- 
ship, and for Christian citizenship the Sunday-school must train 
the boys and girls by supplying “those moral and religious ele- 
ments which the school does not supply, as an institution, and 
it must help the pupil to translate into the highest terms of 
daily living the lessons learned in the day school. This cannot 
be done properly until the Sunday-school shows how to trans- 
late abstract truth into terms of daily living by presenting 
Jesus Christ as the Ideal who had underneath his plan for the 
world the conviction that everything that makes for the best 
and highest living must be incorporated into the lives of His 
followers.” 

The Sunday-school worker who is possessed by this con- 
ception of the work he has to do will not be content till every 
member of the school from the child of seven up is taught “re- 
spect for authority, training in self-government through self- 


control, justice, honesty, faithfulness to duty, and considerate- 
ness for others as necessary requirements for followers of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” When the teaching body in the Sunday- 
school is made up of individuals who feel that it is the “fun- 
damental agent for the development of citizens of the highest 
type,” it will “furnish to the various communities as products 


of its training those who will establish and maintain ideal 
standards.” 


This is the challenge to the Sunday-school to-day. It must 
“prepare the young men and young women under its teaching 
to go forth into life with ideals of Christian citizenship, with 
the social consciousness developed, with the sense of obligation 
for the initiative in matters of Christian standardizing, with a 
spirit of co-operation untrammeled by narrow conceptions, and 
realizing that the world is indeed a field for Christian service.” 


A recent manual of lessons for seventeen-year-old Sunday- 
school pupils has laid special emphasis on social service. The 
entire year is devoted to the consideration of “The World as a 
Field for Christian Service.” Students are made to feel that 
they are here, not merely to have a good time, but to serve; 
that they must look at the world through the eyes of Him 
who came to serve, and that all their life must be built about 
the idea of relating themselves to others and helping them to 
make the most of life. These lessons have presented an at- 
tractive subject in an attractive way. Those who study them 
under the leadership of a wise and enthusiastic teacher must 
themselves become enthusiastic for the doing of worth-while 
tasks as Christian citizens of the country and of the world. 

It is significant that just when Miss Frayser’s book was 
published a journal for teachers told how one Sunday-school 
is carrying to the logical conclusion the training of its mem- 
bers for citizenship. Just before the Presidential election of 
1912 preparations were made to bring together all young men 
of the neighborhood who were to cast their first vote at the 
election, those outside of the Sunday-school as well as those 
who were members. To each was mailed an invitation to at- 
tend a good citizenship meeting on the Sunday evening last 
preceding the election. The explanation was given that it 
was the purpose to gather together the young voters in the 
hope that such a meeting might inspire a better citizenship. 
The arrangement committee sought the co-operation of men of 
note. Among others the President of the United States sent 
a message. The pastor, who was remarkable for his interest 
in civic affairs spoke sympathetically of the responsibilities 
confronting the young men. 

It is impossible to measure the results of a meeting like 
that. But what tremendous power there would be in meetings 
of the same kind held in one hundred thousand schools just 
before every Presidential election, especially if the way has 
been paved for these meetings by careful social, moral and 
religious work during the period since the last election! 


A few years ago a wealthy manufacturer in St. Louis 
greeted an employee on Monday, “I missed you from Sunday- 
school yesterday.” “Yes, I went to the country,” was the 
answer. His employer looked at him keenly and said: “There 
is no better place to go on Sunday than the Sunday-school.” A 
like bit of counsel was given by a man of national reputation: 
“Young man, whether you remain in the old home, or find 
yourself in strange surroundings, don’t give up the habit of 
faithful attendance at Sunday-school.” 

That was good advice when it was given. But it is much 
better advice to-day, when the Sunday-school is playing such 
a vital part. 





The Pencoyd Iron Works 


By Julia 


NE of the great industries of Philadelphia that has, 
O since its first establishment, increased steadily in im- 

portance and prominence, is the Pencoyd Iron Works. 
The city, situated as it is, in the center of the great iron dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, now manufactures more iron than any 
The city, situated as it is in the center of the great iron dis- 
the greatest industry of the country. The output has been 
increasing so rapidly, in fact, that this country is not only 
far in advance of Germany, the third largest producer of iron, 
but it has also overtaken and outstripped Great Britain, the 
country that held supremacy in this field for so long a period. 

In connection with steel, the manufacture of iron is such 
an important factor in the network of business interests that 
it is regarded as a barometer of conditions in all manufac- 
tures, and the index of the progress of industrial and trade 
conditions. As it rises or falls in the market, other industries, 
apparently quite detached, succeed or decline in prosperity, 
and as it develops its output and extends its operations, many 
minor manufacturing interests keep pace with it, and flourish 
accordingly. 

Philadelphia may be lacking in the kind of diversions or 
pleasures that serve to while away the hours of the transient 
visitor. Certainly it has no “Great White Way” of theaters 
and music-halls, cabarets and cafes. It is admittedly slow, in 
this respect, although the people who live in the city and love 
it as it is are rather more pleased than annoyed with the 
tabulation. But if it cannot compete with some of the other 
American cities in pleasure resources, in the industrial world 
it takes a most distinguished place. 

Philadelphia is the greatest workshop in the world and 


it has the largest body of skilled labor ever gathered together 


in one city. It is the financial rallying point of the country, 
and an authoritative statement is made to the effect that the 
wealth produced each year by the great industrial community 
of Philadelphia is greater than the value of all the diamonds 
taken from the famous Kimberly diamond fields during the 
whole last quarter of a century. 

Almost everything that is manufactured in any other part 
of the country is also made here. Many of the industries that 
have grown to national importance were fostered by the 
people of Philadelphia and have been developed by its capital. 
In the matter of scientific research, in its application to man- 
ufacturing processes, Philadelphia has always shown a keen 
interest, and has availed itself promptly of the results of such 
investigations. 

The earliest records of the iron industry in Philadelphia 
go back to the day when one Thomas Rutter is referred to 
as he who “first erected an ironwork in Pennsylvania and of 
his own strength hath set upon making iron.” In a letter 
to Lord North, dated 1683, Penn writes that the “mineral of 
copper and iron is found in divers places in the province.” 
And from the time that he first heard that “oares,” as he 
quaintly spelled the word, were to be found in large quantities 
in the vicinity of his beloved city, he eagerly investigated the 
reports, and when they were confirmed he endeavored to pro- 
mote and foster the manufacture of iron, with a view to the 
larger development of the general trade of the province. The 
first iron furnace in the Province of Pennsylvania was erected 
in the year 1720. 

For the discovery of iron itself it is sey to go back to 
the seventh generation after Adam, for it is attributed to 
Tubal-cain. The Egyptians, as a nation dating from the 
second generation after Noah, are recorded as being familiar 
with its use, and they engaged in its manufacture. Iron tools 
of various kinds are spoken of by Herodotus as having been 
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used in the building of the Pyramids. Smiths are represented 
at a forge in Egyptian hieroglyphics dating from 1505 B. C. 
There is evidence to prove that iron was known to the Chal- 
jeans, the Babylonians and the Assyrians. 

The processes used in the manufacture of iron at an early 
period of the history of Asia and Africa were few and simple. 
With charcoal as a fuel, malleable iron was produced in small 
quantities by a furnace without blowing apparatus. Another 
process, and an extremely primitive one, applied an artificial 
blast to a small excavation made in the ground. With certain 
modifications, this ancient process has descended through the 
countless intervening generations to the present time. 

A creation of the Middle Ages is responsible for the next 
step made in the manufacture of iron. This was the gradual 
increase in the height of the furnace wherein the product be- 
came a mass—called salamander—a mixture of iron with steel. 
In the fifteenth century the blow oven, which is in reality 
the prototype of the present blast furnace, came into exist- 
ence, and the systematic production and consequent use of 
cast or pig iron became firmly established. It may be said 
that the progress of the iron industry is identical with the 
progress of civilization. The simple tools for digging and 
delving when the world was young were easily fashioned from 
iron. And now, the products of iron represent the results of 
inventive genius applied to the humblest domestic needs and 
to the most constructive requirements of modern life, not for- 
getting the destructive instruments of warfare. 

The wonderful advance in the iron industry in this coun- 
try has several causes. First of all, there is the abundance 
and the accessibility of the raw materials; there is the inven- 
tion of machinery and appliances that save labor and reduce 
costs, and there is the immense home market. It has been 
computed that one-quarter of the iron and steel manufactured 
by the whole world is produced in this country. 

At an early date in the last century the Pencoyd Rolling 
Mills were established below Manayunk, on the west side of 
the Schuylkill River, with seventy-five hands, as they were 
called at that time, to operate them. The Pencoyd Iron Works 
of the present day must count its employees by the thousand 
instead of by the unit. It is now a branch of the American 
Bridge Company and it has built bridges that have become 
famous as examples of achievement where the difficulties to 
be overcome required supreme art in the design and the great- 
est mechanical skill in the building. 

The cantilever bridge at Niagara, which was one of the 
spectacular achievements of the bridge building art of its day, 
was constructed by the Pencoyd Iron Works. Niagara, as 
one of the great natural wonders of the world, has always 
drawn sight-seers from every part of this country and from 
foreign countries. Although it has been broken to the manu- 
facturing harness, its splendor is diminished, not extinguished. 
It is still magnificent. It is hardly too much to say that the 
cantilever bridge bears the same relation to the wonders of 
engineering art that Niagara bears to the extraordinary nat- 
ural phenomena. 

As one of the inevitable features of bridge-building it 
follows that while the constructed parts of a bridge can be 
made and assembled at an iron works, the place to be spanned 
by the bridge is usually at a distance and quite often in one 
of the remote parts of the earth. To the layman, the fact that 
a large force of workmen and great quantities of machinery 
must be transported to the scene of action, no matter how far 
away it may be, is one of the most striking features of the 
management of an establishment such as the Pencoyd Iron 
Works. 





Unskilled labor can be secured almost anywhere, but the 
fitting together and the nice adjustment of the manufactured 
pieces, each one designed and made for a special position, re- 
quire the trained eye and hand of the superior laborer. The 
migration of a body of men, engineers, foremen and laborers, 
and their establishment in an isolated place, possibly in a 
foreign country, has a picturesque quality, an aspect that is 
distinctly romantic. We are accustomed to the thought of 
engineers setting out for the far corners of the earth in the 
pursuit of their calling. There is something stupendous, how- 
ever, in an accompaniment of apparatus, machinery and tools, 
plus the labor itself. Yet transportation on this tremendous 
scale was one of the problems to be confronted and conquered, 
when the building of a bridge over the Atbara River in the 
Sudan, not far from Khartoum, was decided upon, and the 
contract was awarded to the Pencoyd Iron Works. 

From Philadelphia to the heart of Africa is a far cry. A 
group of American workmen temporarily domesticated under 
alien skies, adapting themselves to the differences of climate, 
even of food, unless a commissariat is included that provides 
them with their accustomed fare, plying their accustomed trade, 
finishing the task and then decamping—reads like a tale from 
the Arabian Nights, a marvelous feat, only to be accomplished 
by the rubbing of a lamp and the obedience of genii, who 
command, in their turn, supernatural forces. It is hard to 
realize that is an integral part of the present business of 
living and may become commonplace by repetition. 

The bridge built over the Atbara River has seven spans, 
each one of which measures one hundred and forty-seven feet 
and weighs six hundred and twenty-two tons. According to 
the contract, only six weeks were allowed for the making of 
the parts of the bridge at the Pencoyd Iron Works, and its 
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erection was to be completed eight weeks after the arrival of 
the men who were sent from there. And one of the marvels 
of the whole affair, and by no means least, lies in the fact 
that the price asked and accepted, was one-third less than that 
of the English competitor. 

Another great achievement was the building of a bridge 
over the Hawkesworth River in New Zealand. This contract 
was also awarded to the Pencoyd Iron Works. New Zealand 
is one of the most interesting countries of the world in the 
variety of its climate and scenery. There are rivers, moun- 
tains and. lakes that rival in beauty anything that Switzerland 
has to offer. It is a land of plenty and there are regions still 
to be opened up. No doubt the successful construction of one 
bridge in this country means future possibilities for the same 
firm. 

Any one who still believes in fairies and who has moments 
of revolt against a life circumscribed by the rectangles of city 
streets and the monotony of routine, should set forth on a 
journey of exploration with some one of the great manufac- 
turing establishments as the undiscovered country. At a place 
like the Pencoyd Iron Works, for example, there is material 
for day dreams that would visualize not only fairies, but 
gnomes and elves and rude vulcans who throw gigantic shadows 
outside the glowing red circles of the fire and the forge. 

There is a rhythm to the noise, and the activity is of a 
kind seemingly without end and without beginning, that wakens 
a response in one’s own pulses. The place acts like an electric 
battery, making sluggish currents fluent, stirring into life 
ambitions that had become inactive and bringing the present 
age into a focus where the inventive and creative possibilities 
offer a kingdom of the imaginative, not less desirable than the 
fairyland of youth. 


The Storm 


By George Lawrence Andrews 


SOLEMN sighing in the air, 
A moaning of the placid sea; 
And moon and stars are grown less fair, 
Foretelling woe and grief to be. 


A cloud fast driven from the west; 
A fading out of pallid stars; 

A breaking of the waves’ broad crest; 
The tide concealing white sand-bars; 


A mist of fog enshrouding all; 

And waves that lap the deck’s wet floor; 
The clouds a blackened, gruesome pall; 

A rush of wind—a screech and roar; 


Then bursts of thunder; timbers creaking; 
And cries to God from helpless souls; 

A wind so fierce with awful shrieking; 
And o’er the wreck the mad sea rolls. 





Royal Winchester 


Author of ** English Literary By-Paths ~ 
By Henry C. Shelley 


OME fifteen minutes after the American boat-train from 
Southampton has started on its Londonward journey, it 
dashes at top speed through Winchester station. Emer- 

son would have traveled on a train scheduled to stop at that 
depot. For he knew that not in all England, not even in 
Chester, with its quaint survivals of a bygone age, is there 
another city so rich in historic interest as the venerable capital 
of old England. Chester’s popularity with American pilgrims 
is inexplicable in view of the neglect of Winchester, inasmuch 
as the Hampshire city can boast a dozen associations for every 
one possessed by the city of the Dee. 

Winchester has “atmosphere” and fragrance, a haunting 
potpourri charm which persists in the memory long after the 
visit is a thing of the past; it is a vessel of archaic beauty in 
which are gathered the dried petals of history’s rarest flowers 
to exale a perfume for the delight of all ages; whereas Chester 
leaves one with the impression of a museum. It is unique, too, 
among cathedral cities in that it has nothing of that mustiness 
so characteristic of such communities; it has all the vitality 
of a serene old age without any suggestion of decay. 


Something of 
that distinction is 
due to the beauty 
of Winchester’s sit- 
uation. Here the 
valley of the river 
Itchen, that stream 
so beloved by Izaak 
Walton, widens out 
into swelling chalk 
downs and luscious 
meadows, and the 
old city nestles 
lovingly partly in 
the hollow and 
partly on the de- 
clivity of an un- 
dulating hill. Lit- 
tle of its beauty is 
visible from the 
speeding boat- 
train; even the 
cathedral tower has none of the skyward aspirations of such 
structures; as though it shared with the city its desire to 
withdraw itself from a bustling modern age and dwell apart 
among the memories of the past. 

For of course it is Winchester’s connection with the for- 
gotten centuries which constitutes its chief fascination for 
those to whom no romance is so appealing as that of the days 
of old. Such devotees remain unmoved when they are told 
of the far-off days when Winchester out-rivaled London in 
prosperity and business activity, or even of that more distant 
time of legend which dates the foundation of the city prior to 
the building of Rome; they are content to take the gracious 
name of Alfred the Great as the starting point of their pil- 
grimage in the spirit and to remember that it was here that 
lovable King spent some part of his boyhood, that here he held 
his court when his people were at peace, that it was here he 
devised those wise laws which lend a fragrance to his memory, 
that it was in Winchester he directed the penning of the book 
which stands first on the illustrious roll of English prose, and 
that it was somewhere within the city’s boundaries he laid 
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House in Which Jane Austen Died 


down the burden of his beneficent life. And somewhere, too, 
the soil of this ancient city treasures to this day the dust of 
that perfect King. 

As a millennium of time plays sad havoc with the visible 
environments of famous men, it is not surprising that so far 
as stones and mortar go there is little left to enable us to re- 
picture the conditions amid which Alfred passed his life. But 
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Jane Austen's Grave 


what little still exists must be sought mainly at Winchester. 
In the ruins of Wolvesey Castle, for example, the historic 
imagination possesses rich material to aid it in recalling one 
important phase of Alfred’s work. For it was on this spot 
that, at his command and under his direction, the Saxon Chron- 
icle was compiled and copied. As that book is “the earliest 
and most venerable monument of English prose,” it follows 
that to stand amid the ruins of Wolvesey Castle is to place 
cne’s self beside the fountainhead of our literature, American 
and English, for on this spot, now marked out by these gray 
and crumbling walls, there tock rise that stream of English 
writing which for these thousand years has rolled onward, ever 
increasing in volume and breadth. 

Alfred’s first grave was within the old Minster, but as 
the canons imagined his ghost walked o’ nights and gave them 
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no rest, they prevailed upon his son Edward to remove 
the corpse to the new Minster which had been founded 
by Alfred himself. In that haven the royal dust reposed 
peacefully for a century or so, but when the monks were 
turned adrift and sent to Hyde Abbey in another region 
of the city, they carried the sacred ashes to their new 
home. With its burial at Hyde Abbey the body of 
Alfred vanishes from our sight. For in the eighteenth 
century Hyde Abbey was almost wholly demolished, and 
then the last authentic traces of the King’s resting-place 
disappeared. Of the Abbey itself only a few fragments 
remain. There is the entrance gateway, the corbels of 
which are thought to be portraits of Alfred and his 
son, and on the other side of that gateway is a build- 
ing, now used for farm purposes, which formed part of 
the original structure. Some years ago, however, dur- 
ing excavations here, a coffin was laid bare which is 
thought to have been that of the King, and this was 
reverently re-buried at the east end of Hyde Church on 
the opposite side of the street. 

Although the cathedral is naturally the chief glory 
of Winchester and the focus of interest for all lovers of 
the past, the ancient West Gate with its unique collec- 
tion of historic weights and measures, the picturesque 
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City Cross of the fifteenth century, and the beautiful Deanery 
in the cathedral close by all help to heighten that memory of 
charm which no visitor can fail to carry away. If it 
seems incongruous that so ecclesiastical a building as a 
deanery should revive recollections of so famous a 
courtesan as Nell Gwynne, it must be remembered that 
that inconsistency was due to the “Merry Monarch,” 
who, according to the legend, wished to lodge Mistress 
Nell in the deanery, but was prevented from carrying 
that arrangement into effect by the sturdy opposition 
of Dr. Ken. Nor did Dr. Ken suffer from his temerity, 
for when a bishopric became vacant Charles promptly 
bestowed it upon “the good little man who refused his 
lodging to poor Nell.” 

Despite the fact that the cathedral does not en- 
shrine the dust of Alfred the Great, there may still be 
seen beneath its roof those quaint mortuary chests in 
which an early bishop of the diocese deposited the bones 
of Egbert, Canute, Edmund and other kings. Those 
caskets, however, will not appeal so intimately to the 
ordinary visitor as the resting-places of men and women 
with whom they are more affectionately familiar. Hap- 
pily the cathedral does not lack memorials of those 
great dead for whom all men entertain a tender mem- 
ory. For example, in the floor of Prior Silkstede’s 
Chapel a slab of black marble marks the resting-place of 
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Izaak Walton. That childlike old man, with the ruddy cheek 
and laughing eye, as Hazlitt imagined him, had no greater 
pleasure than to journey peacefully from parsonage to deanery 
or bishop’s palace, and could he have chosen the roof under 
which he was to breathe his last he would made no complaint 
that it should be that of his son-in-law, the prebendary of 
Winchester. And so it came to pass that it was under that 
roof, within easy hail of his beloved river Itchen, he penned 
his will and laid him down to die. When his quiet funeral, 
“free from all ostentation or charge,” took place in this tiny 
chapel none of the sorrowing mourners saw the fresco which 
now adorns its walls. Its subject is the calling of Peter, who, 
in an attitude of fear, holds firmly to the prow of his boat. 
Fifty years ago the existence of that picture was unknown; 
but now that it has been uncovered it is natural to reflect upon 
the pleasure Walton would have taken in having his last cham- 
ber adorned with a fresco so suggestive of his own gentle art. 
For he was never weary of exalting angling, for the reason 
that for four of His apostles Christ chose fishermen, whom 
He never reproved for their calling. 

More venerable than Walton’s tomb, however, are the 
massive “Monks’ Settle,” the famous black marble font, and the 
graceful grill-work door which are among the treasures of 
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the minster. The age of the settle is undetermined, but the 
font and the grill work date back to at least the twelfth cen- 
tury. The latter is held to be the oldest piece of ironwork in 
England, and it may give pause to modern conceit to reflect 
that no iron-worker of the present day could excel the beauty 
of the tendril-like curves and admirable finish of this piece of 
handicraft executed some seven hundred years ago. 

Two writers more of our own time than the high-priest 
of angling, namely John Keats and Jane Austen, have en- 
riched the literary memories of Winchester. The poet, how- 
ever, has been less fortunate than the novelist, for the two 
months he spent here, during which he was inspired to the 
writing of his matchless “Ode to Autumn,” have left no traces 
in the city’s annals. But the house in which Jane Austen died 
and the grave in which she sleeps cannot be missed by the most 
careless pilgrim. 

When, in the May of 1817, the novelist removed to lodgings 
in Winchester to avail herself of expert medical advice, the 
hand of death had already marked her for his own. It was 


in College Street she took up her abode, in a house adjoining 
the famous college of William of Wykeham, and there made 
herself comfortable with a “neat little drawing-room, with a 


bow window.” It is by the side of that bow-window that a 
tablet now records how it was “in this house Jane Austen lived 
her last days and died July 18th, 1817.” 

Close by there was a fitting resting-place for the gentle 
novelist within the gray old minster, fitting because there is 
about that building an aloofness from the feverish rush of 
modern life which makes complete harmony with the pages of 
that writer who has mirrored so faithfully a social life so far 
removed from our own. Her grave is near the center of the 
north aisle, and, like that of Walton, is covered with a simple 
slab of black marble. As she would have wished, the inscrip- 
tion dwells upon what she was rather than upon what she 
wrote. “Their grief,” wrote her mourners, “is in proportion 
to their affection; they know their loss to be irreparable; but 
in their deepest affliction they are consoled by a firm though 
humble hope that her charity, devotion, faith and purity have 
rendered her soul acceptable in the sight of her Redeemer.” 
Such a tribute strikes the appropriate note for the pilgrim’s 
last memory of this royal city, for those who have been great 
in its annals have achieved their renown by character rather 
than deeds. 


The Hours 


By G. Paul Smith 


N” the Hours are marching onward to the glory that 


they covet, 


Through the Rosicrucian changes of the sunset and 


the dawn; 


Now they deck themselves in scarlet, now in gold or amber 


magic 


As they thread the path that leads them where the crimson 


veil is drawn. 


Now in summer’s flowing samite with a girdle wrought of 


diamonds, 


As they flutter o’er the fields from out the opal mists of 


spring, 


Through a garden sweet with lilies and the quickening breath 


of roses, 


Where the moon-moth and the firefly in the night time rock 


and swing. 


Now in autumn’s pale, cadaverous robes 


haunted sandals, 


and _ bone-white, 


As they stop to laugh at sharpened fangs of Terror or of 


Death; 


With a passing thrill of laughter as they plunge into the 


tempest 


And the ice-rimmed haunts of Winter where he blows his 


chilling breath. 


Now they rend the purple curtain of the evening strewn with 


planets, 


And they kiss the rose-lipped phantom that the poets know 


as Dawn, 


But their eyes have never faltered from the glory that they 


covet, 


And their golden footsteps lead us where their gipsy hearts 


are drawn. 


































































IGH upon a 
H wooded slope 


of the Rama- 
po mountains, those 
picturesque foothills 
of the Catskills mark- 
ing the border line be- 
tween New York and 
New Jersey, dwells 
the man who is the 
reincarnation of the 
poet whom Bret 
Harte immortalized in 
“What the Chimney 
Sang,” that incomparable song known to music lovers the 
world over. You will remember he says that neither the man 
nor the woman nor the child knew what the night wind sang, 


“For it sang a melody no one knew 
But the poet listened and smiled, for he 
Was man and woman and child, all three 
And said, ‘It is God’s own harmony 

This wind we hear in the chimney.’ ” 


Thus Joyce Kilmer in his delightful little volume, entitled 
Trees and Other Poems, interprets many things for those who 
“see through a glass darkly” and brings us face to face with 
our inmost thoughts on subjects heavenly and terrestrial. But 
he does it with so clear a vision and with such facility of ex- 
pression that we wonder upon closing the book why so many 
poets unnecessarily obscure their meaning in a wilderness of 
words and obsolete phrasing, making it impossible for the 
average reader “to see the woods because of the trees,” as a 
Frenchman would say. 

Mr. Kilmer covers a wide range of subjects. The poems, 
many of which have appeared in the “Century,” “The London 
Spectator,” “The Independent,” “The New York Times,” “Col- 
lier’s Weekly,” “Harper’s Weekly” and other publications of 
high character, have already won the approval of a large and 
ever widening circle of readers. Contrary to tradition, his 


fame began at home amongst his friends and neighbors, and 
to-day what school girl or boy in Rockland and Bergen Coun- 
ties does not know by heart his poem, “The Twelve-forty-five,” 
in which he reveals the romantic possibilities of a midnight 
local train? 


“Within the Jersey City shed 
The engine coughs and shakes its head.” 


As the train rolls through Paterson, that great manufac- 
turing center and hotbed of anarchy, his description is espe- 
cially felicitous in its beauty and comprehension: 





“Even strident Paterson 

Rests quietly as any nun. 

Her foolish warring children keep 
The grateful armistice of sleep.” 


The poem closes with a directness and human appeal, re- 
‘minding the reader of James Whitcomb Riley and Eugene 
Field. 


Taine Mitlsiae 


A Poet of Promise 


By Frances Fisher Byers 


“The midnight train is slow and old, 

But of it let this thing be told, 

To its high honor be it said 

It carries people home to bed. 

My cottage lamp shines white and clear, 
God bless the train that brought me here.” 


Of “Trees” he sings: 


“Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree.” 


Which, when you come to think of it, is quite Emerson- 
ian. Turning over the pages you will find two poems that are 
unique; some one has called them “O. Henry in verse.” In 
“Delicatessen,” with the alchemy of a true poet he reveals to 
us the humble shop-keeper whom all city dwellers know so 
well—or think they do: 


“Perhaps Fame thinks his worried eyes, 
His wrinkled, shrewd, pathetic face, 
His shop, and all he sells and buys 
Are desperately commonplace. 


He never heard of chivalry 
He longs for no heroic times; 
He thinks of pickles, olives, tea, 
And dollars, nickels, cents and dimes. 


Yet—in a room above the store 

There is a woman—and a child 
Pattered just now across the floor; 

The shopman looked at him and smiled.” 


If O. Henry had immortalized in verse those in the humbler 
walks of life he loved to portray, he would undoubtedly have 
written something like this: 


“Servant girl and grocer’s boy” 
Her lip’s remark was: “Oh, you kid!” 
Her soul spoke thus (I know it did) : 


“O king of realms of endless joy, 
My own, my golden grocer’s boy. 






I am a princess forced to dwell 
Within a lonely kitchen cell 


While you go dashing through the land 
With loveliness on every hand. 
* * * “« * ok © 


Then, traveler from Arcady, 
Remain awhile and comfort me. 


Her lip’s remark was “Oh, you kid!” 
Her soul spoke thus—(I know it did). 


Like an inspiration in these days of darkness and despair 
when we hear so often the cry, “Christianity has failed!” is his 
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“Citizen of the World,” breathing the loftiest optimism and 
faith. He gives us a word picture of the Redeemer of the 
World that carries the soul to one of those lofty mountain 
peaks of thought from which we may look across this barren 
vale toward eternity. 


“In every land a constant lamp 
Flames by His small and mighty camp. 


There is no strange and distant place 
That is not gladdened by His face. 


* * * * * * * 


And through my lips that uttered sin 
The King of Glory enters in.” 


In quite another vein he voices his contempt for the decad- 
ent school of poets: the contempt felt by all honest people for 
those so-called poets who forever “scream about their sex and 
their souls.” 


He says “To Certain Poets:” 


“Why, what has God or man to do 
With wet, amorphous things like you? 


This thing alone you have achieved: 
Because of you, it is believed 


That all who earn their bread by rhyme 
Are, like yourselves, exuding slime. 


Oh, cease to write, for very shame 
Ere all men spit upon our name! 


Take up your needles, drop your pen 
And leave the poet’s craft to men!” 


That Mr. Kilmer is not without honor in his own 
country was impressed upon the writer one day not 
long ago when inquiring from a farmer the way to 
his home, overlooking the Ramapo valley. “Know 
him?” said the farmer, as he slowed up his team. 
“Sure. He’s the fellow that lives way up yonder, 
alongside the wood pile—chopped it himself! Glad to 
give you a lift, but can’t turn ’round on this here road. 
Good-day—Gee-yap!” 

Down the hill came a jolly group of skaters, girls 
and boys. “Mr. Kilmer? Oh, yes,” replied a bright- 
faced girl, “he lives in that peaked-roof house up 
there,” flourishing her skates in the direction indi- 
cated. “It looks like a bird-house in a tree in the 
summer. They do say he’s the same man who wrote 
‘The House With Nobody in It.’ Ma bought the 
magazine it’s in on purpose to read it; pa says he 
couldn’t have written it ’cause he’s just like any other 
commuter—breaks his neck gettin’ down th’ hill every 
mornin’ to catch the train.” “He doesn’t look like a 
poet either,” chimed in a second skater, when the first 
stopped for breath, in the frosty air. “Aunt Liz, who 
knows everybody ’round here by sight, says—he hasn’t 
got long hair an’ his wife lives there, too, an’ his 
little children and she says he reminds her of’—the 
graphic description was suddenly cut short; a mis- 
step and the law of gravity proved too much for the 
little speaker, hopping about on the icy road. Taking 
advantage of the catastrophe and encouraged by 
these cheering side lights on the character of the man 
she was about to interview, the writer fled up the hill 
toward the “bird-house.” 

* * * * *~ * * 


Seated before a blazing log fire in a room where 
one breathed the atmosphere of hospitality only to be 
found in a real home—a room resounding with the 





patter of children’s feet overhead, where the dancing firelight 
lit up the book-lined walls, the chimney piece with its pipes 
and fishing-tackle, the deep arm chairs and an unwinking 
woolly lamb in the corner—I soon discovered that my host, in 
spite of his being a poet, was a normal, interesting and genial 
young man, scarcely thirty, he admitted with characteristic 
frankness, and meriting all the good things his neighbors said 
of him. Also he proved to be that rara avis, a litterateur easy- 
to-be-interviewed. To the heart of the reporter and inter- 
viewer this brings a joy that cannot be readily understood by 
the lay mind. After several years of interviewing musical 
comedy stars, political and social leaders of both sexes and 
celebrities of one sort and another, whose opinions and ideas 
are oftentimes neither printable nor readable until whipped 
into shape by a long-suffering reporter and an overworked 
editor, it was an unspeakable relief to interview one who 
needed no propping nor prodding. Mr. Kilmer has the ready 
wit and resourcefulness of the born journalist, combined with 
an epigrammatic style of expression that would make any 
subject he chose to talk about good “copy” for the interviewer. 
Of poetry and its future he said: “One thing necessary to a 
poem is humanity. If you write about a sky-scraper or an 
automobile, connect them with humanity—the sky-scraper as 
the shell of life—the automobile because it carries people. Pe- 
culiar human conditions ought to be recorded in poetry. In 
the great cities of the East, the blending of the European na- 
tions is significant; also the passing types which have existed 
only in this country: the New England farmer, the Western pio- 
neer and the Southern negro of slavery times. The. poetry of 
the future must come out of America. America is in itself a 
poem—the most poetic land in the world. It is the one great 
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nation that is at peace—a fertile island in a sea of blood. 
Since the war started,” he continued, “there have been poems 
written in all the warring countries, but the best have been 
written in the United States. In Europe the poets are too 
close to the war to write about it. When your home has been 
burned, your children starved and your father and brother 
shot you cannot express your feelings in a sonnet. The deaden- 
ing effect of war on the culture and literature of a country is 
likely to last for a generation, therefore the continuance of 
the literary and poetic tradition has really been forced on 
American writers by the tragic events now in progress over 
seas. The war will cause America to look into her own heart 
and write. True poetry,” he said, “is not limited by time or 
space; it is as democratic as humanity itself. 

“Our country, where the Italian who sells you bananas 
may in a few years own the block in which you live, and the 
son of your janitor may be mayor of the city next year, is a 
country created primarily for the purpose of supplying the 
world with poetry.” 

The following epigrammatic quotations were culled from 
the interview, which fairly scintillated with trenchant thoughts: 

“A poet is merely a glorified reporter.” 

“If you would be a poet, don’t wear long hair and Byronic 
ties.” 

“The poet must reflect and interpret life while his fellow 
men simply live it. Only thus should he differ from them.” 

To poets in general: “Don’t drink absinthe and smoke 
opium when your friends drink whiskey and smoke cigars.” 

“Decadent poetry is the expression of a tired people.” 

“American poets will do better work when they cease to 
scan eagerly the London reviews and gossip about the latest 
paradox from Berlin and the latest cult from Paris.” 

“The phenomena of contemporary life do not furnish 
the material for poetry. The great events in our national 
life—the Civil War, the assassinations of our Presidents—have 
not produced great literature. The normal life of the people 
must produce it.” 


Going down into the valley in the early evening, I saw 
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before me Mount Houvenkopf rising in bold relief, silhouetted 
against the glowing sky: 





“Serene he stands with mists serenely crowned 
And draws a cloak of trees about his breast.” 


At a turn in the road, deep in the purple shadows and 
shrouded by the rising mist, I came upon the “House With 
Nobody In It;” a “house with a broken heart.” Listen! This 
is what Joyce Kilmer tells you about it: 


“A house that has done what a house should do, a house that 
has sheltered life, 

That has put its loving wooden arms around a man and his 
wife, 

A house that has echoed a baby’s laugh and held up his 
stumbling feet, 

Is the saddest sight, when it’s left alone, that ever your eyes 
could meet.” 


But he also touches with his magic wand so prosaic and 
ugly a thing as an “apartment house.” His lines came to 
me later, when crossing the river, I watched the setting sun 
gild the windows of the cliff-dwellers facing the Hudson: 


“Severe against the pleasant arc of sky 
The great stone box is cruelly displayed. 


* * 7 * * * * 


Yet, as I look, I see a woman’s face 

Gleam from a window far above the street. 
This is a house of homes, a sacred place, 

By human passion made divinely sweet. 
How all the building thrills with sudden grace 

Beneath the magic of Love’s golden feet!” 


No “muddle, mist and moonshine,” this; rather do we find 
life clearly reflected from many angles in the sonnets and 
lyrics of this rare little book, verifying the words of Sir Philip 
Sidney, “It is not riming and versing alone that maketh a poet.” 


Let Me Dream ona Pillow of Roses 


By Henry Malcolm Baker 


TREAD the path of roses 
Where dreams are all of you, 
Where fragrance fills the aching heart 
And life is born anew. 
I hold you to my throbbing breast, 
A kiss I would impart— 
But then I wake again, to find 
’Twas but a dream, sweetheart. 


To dream a dream of roses, 
Once more to see your face, 
To hold you in my arms again 
For just one more embrace. 
I crave for just another kiss 
From lips I know are true, 
So let me dream again, sweetheart, 
Of roses, love and you. 


CHORUS 

Let me dream on a pillow of roses, 

Fresh from the garden of love 
Sprayed with the dew of affection 

And kissed by the sunbeams above. 
Let me dream till that pillow has faded, 

For while there is life in the rose 
There still dwells a mem’ry of you, dear, 

A mem’ry that only love knows. 
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Josephine Daskam Bacon 


Some Impressions of a Popular Novelist 


By Jane Bates 


OT a talent do I possess that was not possessed in 
goodly measure by my mother and my father before 
me.” Josephine Daskam Bacon said this with a little 

touch of finality that was quite characteristic, for she is quick 
in her judgments and always anxious to bestow credit where 
credit is due. 

That Mrs. Bacon’s mother and father were more than 
usually talented is well-known. For many years Mr. H. Saw- 
yer Daskam, Mrs. Bacon’s father, was the leading tenor singer 
in his town, and 
many — professional 
men from the larger 
cities, hearing of his 
wonderful talent as 
a singer, visited the 
church at Stamford 
where Mr. Daskam 
sang and made fiat- 
tering offers to him 
to sing profession- 
ally. But Mr. Das- 
kam steadfastly re- 
fused them all. He 
lived for his family, 
and the thought that 
a professional ca- 
reer would mean 
separation from 
them was intolerable 
to him. Mrs. Saw- 
yer Daskam was for 
years the leading 
kindergartener in 
America, and it was partly through her influence that the 
Froebel system was introduced into the schools of the United 
States. 

The knowledge that Mrs. Bacon was the author of twenty- 
two books and many short stories, dealing in a meas- 
ure with nearly every phase of human experience 
imaginable, should have fortified me against any sur- 
prises that might be lurking in the corners to share 
our tete-a-tete. But I am still turning over in my 
mind many things that made me wonder on that day 
in which I made this voyage of discovery. 

The most amazing things about Mrs. Bacon are 
her wonderful capacity for work and her versatility. 
Endowed with a gift of mimicry and a fine sense of 
rhythm, early in childhood friends and relatives pre- 
dicted the stage as her career, and Mrs. Bacon recalls 
many happy hours in which little Joe Daskam, as she 
was affectionately called, might be seen pirouetting in 
a dizzy whirl of joy before the mirror in the long 
drawing-room of her home at Stamford quite intent on 
the practice of the steps and poses so necessary to the 
equipment of a stage favorite. 

Later her creative ability and her vigorous imag- 
ination found an outlet in poetry, and for some time 
it seemed to her that this would be the medium in which 
she could best express the ideas with which her mind 
was filled. The little verse of dedication to B. J. D. in 
The Inheritance is full of color and pathos. This feeling 
comes out especially strong when it is recalled that 


Josephine Dodge Daskam 
Age. 1 Year 


B. J. D. was Mrs. Bacon’s brother, to whom she was greatly 
attached and whose untimely death is one of the saddest mem- 
ories in the history of the Daskam family. Benjamin Daskam 
had graduated with honors from. Amherst and was just at the 
beginning of what was sure to prove a successful career as a 
writer and journalist, when the news of his sudden death from 
pneumonia shocked all his friends and left an empty place in 
a family whose idol he was. 

Like many other children, then as well as now, Mrs. Bacon 
could not, in her younger years, tolerate the restrains of 
domesticity. Dolls bored her, and she fled from the influence 
of “home economics” as from a pestilence. But to-day there 
seems to be nothing domestic that Mrs. Bacon cannot master. 
This talent Mrs. Bacon is quite sure came to her in a lump 
sum as a legacy from her mother, whose superior ability as a 
housekeeper was the envy of all who knew her. Although Mrs. 
Bacon cannot recall a time when she was even permitted to 
take a part in the affairs of the household, she finds it to be 
one of her chief pleasures now. She successfully manages her 
large estate at Pleasantville, New York, where she attends to 
the important details of the household and directs the care 
and education of her three children. Every pint of gasoline, 
every bit of harness, even every little pup on the place is under 
the personal supervision of the mistress of Beech Hill. 

Mrs. Bacon declares she has not a sensitive nerve in her 
body. She says she owes her health to‘her natural love for 
hard work and she would recommend work, manual labor of 
the most strenuous variety, if necessary, as a sure cure for 
the so-called unrest of the feminine sex. She offers no theories 
which she has not put into actual practice herself. One o7 
the best exercises she ever tried, she says, was scouring knives 
at college. It was hard, back-breaking work, as any woman 
who has done it can testify, but it acted like a tonic to Mrs. 
Bacon’s nerves, and never failed to bring her mental recreation 
and a decidedly clear and healthy outlook on life. 

I had read somewhere that women writers were prone to 
stick little biographical bits between the lines of their romances, 
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and this idea kept whizzing through my head while I talked 
with Mrs. Bacon, until I decided I must ask her what she 
thought of it. “I cannot answer for anyone else, but I can 
safely Say that I never put a scrap of biographical material 
in my novels. It isn’t necessary. My imagination must supply 
me with my situations and their outcome. In my latest story, 
Open Market, my hero is paralyzed in his early youth. I had 
to paralyze him at a very. early age or I could not have kept 
him where I wanted him until I was ready to send my heroine 
to rescue him. My 
publishers thought 
the situation im- 
probable, so I took 
the trouble to con- 
sult a_ specialist, 
whose advice I failed 
to follow. I couldn’t 
have my hero spoil- 
ed. His rapid re- 
covery was also a 
cause of great un- 
easiness in my pub- 
lisher’s mind. But 
that condition could 
be explained, easily. 
Invalids have been 
known to remain 
physically helpless 
long after every 
symptom of disease 
has left them, and 
there are records to 
show that only 
through some shock 
or unusual circum- 
stance have they been able to realize that their motor power 
was still intact. I remember well, when I was a child, a man 
who for years went about the streets of our little town sup- 
ported by crutches. He was absolutely helpless without them. 
A fire in his home one day sent him flying to the street without 
the aid of them, and—whether his lameness had been real or 
fancied—he never used the crutches after that time. This is 
the extent of biographical material in Open Market.” I re- 
membered this incident myself. I also was a resident of that 
same little town where it occurred. The peor man had always 
had the greatest difficulty in explaining the situation to the 
people, who rather resented what they termed an imposition 
on his part, and were inclined to view the matter as a tax 
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upon their sympathies, yet there are to this day trusting souls 
in Stamford who look upon his recovery as a miraculous gift 
of Providence. 

One of the strongest evidences of Mrs. Bacon’s ability to 
depend entirely upon her imagination was shown in Margarita’s 
Soul, published anonymously a few years ago. When this 
story appeared in England dozens of persons wrote to her 
complimenting her on her wonderful power of description. 
Men wrote to her inviting her to have dinner with them at 
their clubs, feeling sure that the author must have been an 
Oxford man. Up to that time Mrs. Bacon had not seen Egypt, 
but the description of places there are true to the last detail; 
not only the streets, but their odors; not only the people, but 
that indescribable, subtle mixture of feeling known only to 
the Oriental. They are all there. 

I asked Mrs. Bacon what had tempted her to send so 
remarkable a story as Margarita’s Soul into the world 
anonymously. “I did it to show some of my friends that their 
judgment was poor. Some of them had told me that after 
The Madness of Philip and Memoirs of a Baby any publisher 
would take my stor- 


ies, good or _ bad, 
blindfolded. I had 
more faith in my 


publishers than that, 
and when the story 
was finished I wrap- 
ped it up, and sent it 
to Mr. Rutger Jew- 
ett, Managing Edi- 
tor of John Lane, 
New York, by mail, 
in the same manner 
in which I had sent 
out every story I 
have ever had pub- 
lished. Every bit of 
the detail covering 
that particular story 
was carried on by correspondence, and not until it had made 
a distinct success did my own publishers know the author’s 
real name. I think I proved that I was right, and that the 
personality of the author did not enter into the matter; at 
least not in this instance.” 

I am not sure that you can call Mrs. Bacon a business 
woman. Certainly her business ability is beyond question, but 
there is not a thing about her that would suggest commercialism 
in any sense. She has no patience with idle women, and since 
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every moment of her time is devoted to doing something worth 
while, one can very quickly get her point of view in this re- 
spect. She has great executive ability, as can be seen in the 
management of her home and social affairs. But to see her 
and to talk with her one gets the impression that her life is 
absolutely free of anything like detail. 


Mrs. Bacon has neither fads nor hobbies. She has been 


invited to lecture on nearly every subject under thé sun, from 
She is not quite sure 


anti-suffrage to foot-and-mouth disease. 


Beech Hill, Pleasantville. New York 


whether her success in lecturing would always be on the side 
of her manager. For instance, when she gave a talk on anti- 
suffrage a short time ago a well-known suffragist thanked her 
and said that it was the best argument for suffrage she had 
heard in a long time. However, whether you take refuge from 
the work-a-day world in Mrs. Bacon’s books or lectures, or 
whether you are so fortunate as to meet her in a more personal 
relation, you are sure to feel that, after all, all’s well with the 
world and you’ve left your worries behind you. 





Song of the Sacramento 


By Washington Van Dusen 


OME again O joyous morning, 


Flushed with May’s warm tinted skies 


Light the Sacramento canyon 
To my Heaven enchanted eyes. 


How the river foams and rushes, 
All its pine crowned banks along 
Laughs in lights and croons in shadow, 
Every moment breaks in song! 


How the mountains tower o’er me 
As the train speeds on below, 

Then Mt. Shasta looms before me, 
With its pearly crown of snow. 


O what scenes of wondrous beauty, 
Crown the splendor of my dream, 
And my soul sings out its triumph 
As we race beside the stream! 





Sing proud train as on ye bear me, 
Up the steep and bold incline 

Do you feel my thrill of glory 
On your rock-ribbed wonder line? 


The Real Measure of Mrs. Bacon 


By Montrose 3; Moses 


authors been so conscious of their market; never be- 

fore has the channel through which magazines seek cir- 
culation so affected style. A talk with any popular writer 
will inevitably reveal the fact that when the time arrives, so 
eloquently described by Kipling in “L’Envoi,” each and every 
one of them will do the work they really love to do, will write 
the books that something within them prompts them to write. 
Robert W. Chambers is now limited by his public; so are all 
the authors whose 
names are familiar 
on the covers of the 
popular magazines. 
They all write for 
a market, and they 
are all as much 
aware of that par- 
ticular market as 
the editor is. Up- 
to-date literature, 
therefore, is a mat- 
ter of “putting it 
over.” Only recent- 
ly, I heard an au- 
thor say, “My stor- 
ies ran for so many 
months, and then 
the editor told me 
his readers were 
tiring, and I had 
better stop. So I 
went to work and 
softened the ad- 
jectives in two 
stories left over, 
and sent them to 
so and so, and he 
That confession is often heard and oft re- 


Nessie before, probably, in the history of literature, have 
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ate them up.” 
peated, and it is this editorial process that is robbing us of 


distinction in literature. Another writer once told me that 
after his story had run as a serial, and his publishers were 
considering its publication in book form, the manuscript was 
found to be too long by thirty-thousand words. When that 
painful operation, known as “editing,” was through, and the 
book was set forth from the press, it was found that what had 
once been a psychological novel was nothing more than a 
bald melodramatic story, the feeling for character having fallen 
before the shears. Personally, I believe there is only one lit- 
erary form an editor refrains from touching, and that is the 
sonnet. And even so, I sometimes have a feeling that the blue 
pencil often lingers over the fourteenth line! 

Now, this is not a diatribe against journalism, but it is 
a preamble which leads to the conviction that readers who 
judge Mrs. Josephine Dodge Daskam Bacon entirely by the 
laughter called forth at the time her Madness of Philip and 
The Memoirs of a Baby were published, will have measured 
only one small part of her artistic ability. And now that I 
have met her and talked with her in every direction save that 
of her own particular work, I am still more convinced that 
there are depths to Mrs. Bacon’s social and spiritual viewpoint, 
which she has only rarely been able to inject. into the twenty- 
two volumes now bearing her name on the title-page. Prob- 
ably it was with some sense of humor that Mrs. Bacon once 
told an interviewer to seek elsewhere than in her books for 
autobiographical touches. Had I known nothing about Mrs. 


Bacon save what her stories told me, I should have gleaned 
some very important facts regarding her life. It takes no 
Sherlock Holmes, after having read her Smith College Stories 
—redolent with that inexhaustible spirit of youth peculiar to 
the college girl—to know that only one bred in the ways of 
Smith could have written them. And this led me to look in 
the “Smith College Monthly,” where I found, not only some of 
the stories later gathered in this volume, but also the fact that 
she was Ivy Poet for the class of 1898. 

I had only to read Whom the Gods Destroyed—the story 
which gives title to a volume of varied assortment—to realize 
that here was a woman with a true feeling for music which, 
if it did not find outward expression in herself, at least was 
imbedded in her inherited tendencies. And I was told that 
her father, with voice suited for opera, used to thrill the con- 
gregation of a small church in Stamford, Connecticut. 

The little Ivy Poem contained sufficient turn of expression 
and form to lead me to expect in Mrs. Bacon a poetic nature 
which would often find expression in verse. Her poems, in 
volume as slim as that of Ellen Glasgow, are varied in ballad, 
dramatic and lyric quality. They are probably Mrs. Bacon’s 
tenderest flowers, and contain among many practises of the 
art, lines imitative of Stevenson and Dr. Watts; and I de- 
termined therefrom, even if I had not already tasted of the 
humor of Philip and of Memoirs of a Baby, that here was a 
writer in whom the maternal instinct was ripe. When I 
reached, in my reading, one of her long novels, To-day’s Daugh- 
ter, the evidence was complete. “Here,” I said to myself, the 
day before I visited Mrs. Bacon, “is a woman who sees all the 
irony of ‘Votes for Women’ and all the importance of the real 
issue of Feminism.” 

Like all writers of interviews, when I was asked to do 
this article on Mrs. Bacon, I hied to the Cumulative Indezes, 
and there I hit upon two critical pieces of writing which bid 
fair to tell me more about her than I would ever hope to draw 
forth in conversation. The first essay was in the “Atlantic”— 
a clear, original view of “The Distinction of Our Poetry.” And 
what drew me, more than ‘anything else, to the critical stand, 
was her quick perception of the heart of Matthew Arnold, 
whom you either have to like with an abiding like, or dislike 
altogether. On the surface of this essay there was something 
of the college still evident, but beneath it was something a 
classroom could never instill—a sense of national life, a dis- 
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tinction of differences between what America inherited from 
England and what America has created for herself. She 
knew then that into old forms our poets were putting a new 
spirit, but with the distrust of the college formalist she doubted 
somewhat the example of Whitman—though she felt his sig- 
nificance. “Here,” I thought, “is the true critical spirit,” little 
knowing, until I had been prompted, that in the golden days 
when Richard Watson Gilder, at the head of “The Century Mag- 
azine,” offered prizes to college graduates holding the degree of 
B. A., for the best story, the best essay, the best poem, Josephine 
Dodge Daskam tried for all three. With the result that, while 
Mr. Gilder wanted her to have the three prizes, she had to be 
content with the award for the best story. The “Atlantic” 
essay was therefore part of the overflow. The other essay I 
read was one in “The North American Review,” on “Is Ameri- 
can Literature Bourgeois?” written in answer to sweeping 
comments against the egnemia of American letters as seen by 
Mrs. Gertrude Atherton. Here again, the quick perception of 
weak points in an argument gave me the feeling that Mrs. 
Bacon would make an excellent debater—effective, if not always 
convincing. 

It is a great thing for a young woman, writing on poetry 
and on fiction, to have convictions right at the threshold of 
her career. “We shall expect to find American verse,” she 
writes, “as soon as it has sufficiently realized its original native 
system of culture, grave and controlled in style, extremely deli- 
cate, almost reserved in treatment; presenting great and deeply 
felt experiences in simple words; employing preferably short 
and almost primitive meters; undistracted by the million com- 
plicated precedents, issues, and allusions of a more fatigued 
and socially complex civilization; calm, alike from the immense 
and resourceful stretches of its physical natural vision, and 
the moral confidence that admits no middle man to disturb its 
elected communion with what it has unwaveringly believed a 
justifying God.” A high ideal this, which could only be for- 
mulated from a high standard of art—a standard no magazine 
would find profitable were it applied to fiction. There is like- 
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wise a critical perspective of unusual penetration behind Mrs. 
Bacon’s answer to Mrs. Atherton’s charge that American lit- 
erature is timid, when she writes, “It is by no means a foregone 
conclusion that the technically artistic achievements of a na- 
tion—particularly when limited to one branch of artistic ex- 
pression—should accurately typify the special genius of that 


nation.” This consciousness on the part of a popular writer 
as to what constitutes our American heritage, this determina- 
tion as to where tend the currents of American activity, are 
uppermost in Mrs. Bacon’s mind, and she has given expression 
to them in print better than any of her fiction contemporaries. 
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Mrs. Bacon in Her Library 


Which leads one to regret that she has not done more critical 
work. Of course, it is the business of a writer of stories to 
write stories, but it is clarifying to the mind, no matter what 
the chief medium of expression may be, to get headed in the 
right direction, before allowing the imagination to set sail 
toward the golden sunset. 

There is the law of compensation, therefore, in American 
letters. What we have lost in feeling for style, we have gained 
in a consciousness of the social appeal of letters; we are able 
to feel our audiences; our consciousness of a market has given 
us the ability to judge certain national characteristics. Having 
gained that, it were time for us to return to style again. 

With these clews to Mrs. Bacon’s character, I went to 
Pleasantville, in the most ideal part of Westchester County, 
New York, and when ambling through village streets, I saw 
in the distance a hill, like a remnant of mountain set amidst 
rich valleys and undulating roads. I was told that this was 
the Bacon home, and that the turreted column of stone was a 
water tank, and that the huge beech tree on the winding gravel 
path leading to the top, gave the place its name, “Beech Hill.” 
Sherlock Holmes that I was, I inferred, because of the presence 
of a tennis court, that Mrs. Bacon was fond of games; because 
of the presence of two huge great Danes, that she was a lover 
of dogs. And then, when I was ushered into the huge 
living-room, and was given a chance to look around, I found 
many of my inferences come true. There were pictures of 
children on the wall, simple canvases in broad, gold frames; 
there were low French windows lighting the room as though 
it were some old English hall; there were books, a piano, a soft 
tone as of pastel, and all around a sense of space. Into this 
atmosphere there came Mrs. Bacon, the epitome of those quali- 
ties of girlishness, of motherliness, of social grace that domi- 
nate her stories. Well-built, with the freshness of country- 
life about her, there is a penetration to the brown eyes, a catch- 
ing humor to the mouth, a splendid frankness in the spoken 
word, which make conversation very enjoyable: And here 
again, the biographer found his work, not so much in the varied 
questions of an interview as in measuring those flashes of per- 
sonality which no one can hide when talking on varied matters 
of interest. 

We began with Greek tragedy, farthest away from The 
Strange Case of Dr. Stancheen; she had just witnessed Gran- 
ville Barker’s production of The Trojan Women, and I found 
that in her reading of it before she went she had had her 
greatest pleasure. Quickly my mind went back to constant 
references in her books to the stage, and there began to come 
into my consciousness a belief that here was one before me 
whose histrionic ability was a strong trait, and I was told 
later that at the age of fifteen the problem of a stage career 
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was met and decided upon negatively, though always there has 
remained a love for acting, given outward expression at the 
Colony Club functions, where Mrs. Bacon appears in the dual 
réle of player and dramatist; and given further outlet in as- 
sociation with her children, where many things have been acted 
out from story books and the classics. Quick of observation, 
intent on knowing the reasons for this and that, the few mo- 
ments on Euripides showed an intimate knowledge of Greek 
convention, a desire for the original meaning given literal ex- 
pression rather than the dilution in translation. 

It has been said that if two people talk for a few hours, 
they touch, however lightly, on all the interests in their lives. 
And in the case of Mrs. Bacon, I found this exemplified. Though 
she says that her life’s story may be told in few and simple 
words, though she says that she has traveled little, and has 
lived a protected existence, coming from her father’s house to 
that of Mr. Bacon, and having the joys of three children, it is 
the inward life—which Maeterlinck framed into a philosophy, 
and which Matthew Arnold was forever seeking in some of 
his best verse—that most graphically tells the caliber of any 
person. We spoke of her father’s artistic strength; of her 
mother’s powers of satire—which may account for her own 
satire in To-day’s Daughter. She brushed the excellence of 
her own humor aside in her desire to pay tribute to the humor 
of her brother who died, but who in his lifetime gave cheer 
to countless readers of a Westchester paper. The depth of her 
affection for that brother, so simply expressed in the dedication 
to The Inheritance, was evident in those few moments. And 
I believe there is a time in conversation when the epitomizing 
phrase of all that has been said comes, if you look for it. Talk 
as long as we might on the subject of feminism, on the new 
sex being created, on the dangers of suffrage—it may be 
summed up in her final exclamation, “Life, after all is said, 
must culminate around processes of life.” In other words, 


talk as freely as she may on subjects her grandmother might 
have tabooed, Mrs. Bacon has the old-fashioned ideas of the 


fate of nations and the province of woman. While she dis- 
counts all ideas of superior sex, she upholds the differing func- 
tions and the differing obligations of sex. She is frank, but 
all the same, old-fashioned. Anyone reading To-day’s Daugh- 
ter will see what a case of special pleading it is; in fact, so 
intense is this pleading that the book ceases to be fiction and 
becomes a debate. And debating seems to be a favorite form 
of argument with Mrs. Bacon. Perhaps it was with the idea 
of taking the stump that she raised the question whether or 
not oratory would ever come into fashion again. And there 
was a tone of regret in her voice when it suddenly dawned 
upon her that the conditions on which oratory flourished—the 
absence of a press, and the isolation of communities—were no 
more. 

First and foremost, therefore, you will find in conversation 
with Mrs. Bacon—and also dominating everything she writes 
—a “home-making” atmosphere, which is an antidote to that 
type of literature discounting all obligations necessary to per- 
petuate the race. While at college, Josephine Daskam was 
anything but conventional; she read Oscar Wilde when she 
should have been reading Chaucer; but nothing she may have 
learned turned her aside from the direct ideals of her sex. 
Some may call that her negative contribution to the literature 
of the day; but she sends it forth with certain terse, satiric 
appeal which will have some permanent effect. 

Holding thus her old-fashioned opinions, vitalized by a 
thorough understanding of all the recent tendencies in modern 
society, it is not surprising to find her absorbed in the develop- 
ment of her children—cultivating in them an appreciation of 
the fine things in life, until she can say with conviction first, 
and pride after, that they possess perfect taste. 

First of all, Mrs. Bacon does not believe that there is such 
a thing as children’s literature, per se; at least, she doesn’t 
believe it for her own children. She has taught them to go to 
the fount, with the result that they read the Bible together, 


taking turns in reading verses from the different chapters. So 
as to make them feel the differences in style, Mrs. Bacon reads 
to them certain parts of St. John, and then turns to a hymn, 
with its jingly regularity, and there is satisfaction in the heart 
of the mother when the hymn is criticized for its trifling meter. 
“I don’t believe in children’s anything, unless chairs,” Mrs. 
Bacon said in her characteristic manner. “One’s legs are of 
a certain length; but one’s mind can be any length one wants.” 
And so it is not surprising that Mrs. Bacon’s children have 
minds that measure far over the average, with a taste that 
Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales and Wonder Book will not sat- 
isfy, with a love for Macaulay and the Scottish Ballads which 
Longfellow will not supplant. “I took them all to see A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” Mrs. Bacon confessed, “the third 
time they had been to the theater; for they had seen Peter 
Pan and The Blue Bird, and you would have been surprised to 
find how essentially right they were in their criticisms. We 
had, as usual, read the play together beforehand, and acted it 
out, and come to the conclusion that it wasn’t really real. And 
so I think they were thoroughly imbued with the dream quality 
of the scene. It was a revelation to me how near they came 
to the truth of the fantasy. We are always doing things to- 
gether—my children and I; now it is acting out something we 
have read; then it is Pilgrim’s Progress, without skipping any- 
thing. Or maybe at meal-time it is talking in blank verse, even 
when we are asking for the bread.” That is the kind of mother 
the creator of Philip is. 

Interspersed here and there in conversation were desires 
expressed as to what Mrs. Bacon would really like to do. “I 
want to write an essay on Conrad,” she said, “and one on 
Matthew Arnold. And I want to go back to poetry, and do 
things in verse that would touch the heart of the moment. My 
poem on the war, refused by several magazines that wrote me 
for stories instead, has finally seen the light. Please read it.” 
And then I found that “The Twilight of the Gods” in the Jan- 
uary “Forum” was a remeasuring of religion in the light of 
the idols of the past, and in the light of the desecration of the 
moment in Europe—a symbolic playlet, wherein the old gods 
put in their claim as against the failure of Christianity—a 
world’s denial as strong as when Christ was crucified. For 
what says the Man crowned with Thorns: “Greater is He 
that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” And Wotan, 
typical of all the discarded idols of belief, avows in answer: 
“But they do not think so! They pretend to believe it, for a 
time, but when it comes to the point, look at them! Those were 
only words—in their hearts they have never changed, Car- 
penter! They move about more quickly, they are very clever, 
and they have more to eat, and they know how to talk to one 
another from great distances; but at heart they are the same 
as when they burned themselves on My funeral pyres!” That 
is Mrs. Bacon’s arraignment! She has a sense of history. 

Somewhere, I have been told, there is an article purporting 
to come from her, telling how she managed to keep house and 
at the same time live her literary life. I welcome the pride 
with which she told me that she made her own soap, and was 
intent on manufacturing her own candles. A woman who 
can confess, with the splendid excitement of the hunt, that when 
the cost of living was at its upward swell in 1910, she fed each 
member of her family on forty-eight cents plus three decimal 
points a day, is only showing another facet to her nature—a 
facet which has had as much to do in ruling the world as a 
vote will ever have. If there be these who doubt the masculine 
strength of Josephine Dodge Daskam Bacon, let them read 
Margarita’s Soul, written under the pseudonym of “Ingraham 
Lovell,” and judge. She sent that manuscript forth to prove 
to her friends that every book must be accepted on its own 
merits, and when the publishers wrote her about it, there was 
a Mr. before her “nom de guerre,” and later doubts in the 
minds of many critics, both in New York and London, as to 
whether it would be possible for any other than a man to write 











it. Even in her own books, under her own name, there is a 
stronger element than one finds usually in novels of such a 
light strain—the strength of frankness of mind. 

Standing on the veranda overlooking a wide sweep of 
Westchester, with well-plowed fields, and shaded woods stretch- 
ing to a fine thread of silvery Hudson opposite Nyack, Mrs. 
Bacon pointed out the home of John D. Rockefeller; it was such 
a vista as I remember from the veranda of Mark Twain’s Con- 
necticut home. In this atmosphere of spaciousness Mrs. Bacon 
works. “Read my In the Border Country,” she said; “that is 
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a time when one book will obliterate all the others, those others 
that will have served their healthy purpose of amusement, 
showing facile imagination, a tendency to poetic imagery and 
mysticism, a free and unstrained humor, and a liveness devoid 
of artificiality. She has written some inimitable stories like 
“A Little Brother of the Books”; her ballad, “The Sea Man,” 
shows more than an imitative understanding of the ballad spirit. 
So we could proceed, picking here and there a mass of excel- 
lences buried among “what the publishers and the public want.” 
No one is more conscious of her market than Mrs. Bacon, and 


Josephine Daskam 


the kind of work I want to do. Read my little story, The 
Luck o’ Lady Jean. I should love to write in this style always, 
for I love this story! And some day I shall write a play.” 

So we went on till a faraway something gave one the sense 
of time, and scheduled trains. It was on my way back into 
the city that I felt how necessary it was for our authors to 
dominate conditions. It is not enough that Mrs. Bacon should 
have written twenty-two books—it is that certainty in my mind 
that, whether it be the twenty-third or fortieth, there is coming 


no writer is more anxious to give that market something higher 
than its demand. In the meantime she will write her poetry, 
not knowing where it will find a suitable outlet; she will write 
her essays—for she has opinions to utter which only the essay 
form will hold—not knowing what magazine cares for writing 
of that order. In other words, the market keeps her within 
bounds. But it is well that her public know how willing she 
is to serve them in channels ready for them when they show 
the taste. 
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The Children's Hour 


The Fairy s Gift 


HESE were happy days for 

| Eleanor and Ned, for they were at 
the seashore! Yes, they had 
packed their things and told all their 
friends “Good-bye,” and now Eleanor 
was lolling on the sand. It wasn’t 
often that she sat so quietly, but she was 
tired and felt lazy in the warm sunshine. 
All at once she sat up and rubbed her 
eyes in surprise. A little mound of sand 
that she had been looking at, suddenly 
scuttled away—yes, actually took unto 
itself legs and ran! Up jumped Eleanor, 
and started after it, but instantly it dis- 
appeared, and all that she saw was a 
little hole in the sand. Down she flopped, 
determined to wait and watch, for she 
was sure that something interesting 
would happen. A long, long time passed, 
and Eleanor was just getting out of pa- 
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By Nina Tachau 
Part V. 


tience, and was about to spring up for 
a race down the smooth hard beach, when 
a little pile of sand was flung out of 
the mouth of the hole, and then she saw 
the cutest little crab! In another sec- 
ond, it had dived back into its hole, so 
then of course Eleanor decided to wait 
a few minutes and try to talk to it. 
Presently, another heap of sand was 
thrown out of the burrow, and Eleanor 
called out, “Stop, Mr. Crab, please 
stop!” 

But do you think that crab paid any 
attention to her? No, indeed, he didn’t. 
“T’ll show him,” said Eleanor to herself, 
and so she moved nearer and then kept 
as still as a mouse. But when Mr. Crab 
appeared, and ventured out a little way 
from his hole, she swooped down and 
laid him wriggling and squirming in 
her lap. 

“Since you were not polite enough to 
answer me,” said Eleanor severely, “why 
I just took the liberty of catching you.” 

By this time the crab had settled down 
in a corner of her skirt, and with his 
head drawn into his shell, and his feet 
curled up, he again looked like a little 
lump of sand. 

“Oh, please, Mr. Crab, do talk to me; 
I am so lonely,” this time she spoke in 
an entreating tone of voice, so that the 
crab began to stir and he stuck out his 
little eyes. “Don’t be afraid,” said 
Eleanor, “I won’t hurt you, really I 
won't.” 

So thus encouraged, the crab thrust 
out his feet and once more shot out his 
eye pegs. “How very nice it is, for you 
to be able to stick out your eyes and turn 
them in every direction,” said Eleanor 
admiringly. 

“Yes,” answered the crab in a small 
piping voice, “it is splendid for us, but 
think how odd you would look, if you 


could push your eyes ’way out of your 
head!” 

“That’s so,” laughed Eleanor, “oh, 
dear, it would be the funniest sight im- 
aginable!”’ 

Just then Ned came flying along the 
sand, and when he saw Eleanor laughing 
so heartily he stopped to see the fun. 
“What’s up?” he asked, but just then 
caught sight of the crab lying in El- 
eanor’s lap. “Hello, where did you get 
him?” 

“Oh, Ned, I was just laughing when 
I thought how funny you would look if 
you could stick your eyes ’way out on 
pegs, like the crab.” 

“What about yourself?” replied Ned, 
“but I don’t see any eyes sticking out 
of his head,” pointing to the crab, and 
sure enough, when Eleanor looked down, 
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there was her little friend with his feet 
all drawn in, and his eyes hidden care- 
fully away. “See there, Ned, you have 
frightened him, he was just getting nice 
and talkative before you came along.” 

“T’ll keep quiet now and perhaps he’ll 
begin again,” and in a louder voice, “he 
knows I wouldn’t hurt him.” ‘ 

At this the crab stirred and cautiously 
looked about him. “Quick, quick, Ned, 
there they are,” whispered Eleanor. 

Said the crab, “There are many won- 
derful things about me, but to begin 
with, where are your bones?” 

“Why,” said Ned very much puzzled, 
“what do you mean?” 

“Just what I say, 
bones?” 

“Somewhere inside of me I suppose.” 

“Oh, Ned, you know very well where 
they are.” Then, turning to the crab, 
“our bones are inside of us.” 

“Exactly,” said the crab, “now mine 
are outside. Your bones keep the fleshy 
parts of your body in place, and let you 
stand upright, and my shell does the 
same for me. Not only that, but my shell 
is very hard and protects me from my 
enemies.” 

“But how can you grow, if your shell 
is so hard?” 

“What do you do when your clothes 
are too small for you?” 

“Why, I just take them off, that’s 
easy!” said Ned. 

“Well,” said the crab, “that is exactly 
what I do. I pull my arms and legs 
out of my shell and throw it away.” 

“And where,” cried both children ex- 
citedly, “where do you get another 
shell?” 

“That’s easy, I grow one. When I 
find that I’m getting too large for my 
shell, I run into my house and slip it 
off. Then my skin is all soft and I 
have to be very careful, for alas, my 
enemies are always waiting around to 
catch me. But presently this thin skin 
which is as soft as paste begins to hard- 
en and in a few days it is as strong as 
the old one, but it fits me, oh so com- 
fortably.” 

“That certainly is an easy way, and 
yet do you know, I am glad that my skin 
grows with me and does not have to be 
changed.” 

“Does this keep up all your life?” 

“Oh, dear no! After we reach a cer- 
tain age, we do not grow any more and 
you should see some of the old crabs! 
Why their shells have all sorts of things 
growing on them. But I’ll tell you what 
I’ll do,” said the crab with quite an air, 
“T have an old cousin who lives down the 
beach, I’ll take you to see him, for he 
knows ever so many things that you 
might like to hear, and besides, he would 
like to meet you, for he has never spoken 
to a human being.” 

“Why of course he hasn’t, for there 
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are very few people who get such a gift 
from a fairy,” said Eleanor with much 
pride, “but I should love to meet your 
cousin.” 

So off they started down the beach, the 
sand crab scuttling along in front of 
them, running on the tips of his toes 
with his eyes stuck ’way out, but pausing 
every now and then to make sure that 
he was safe. “It’s a good thing,” re- 
marked their guide, “that it’s low tide, 
for you see my cousin’s house would be 
entirely covered by the ocean if the tide 
were high. Now you stay here and I'll 
run ahead and tell my cousin so he will 
not be afraid when he sees you coming.” 

“You won’t run away from us, will 
you?” asked the children anxiously. 

“If I had wanted to do that, I could 
have gone long ago, and you wouldn’t 
have been able to catch me,” answered 
the crab crossly. 

“That’s true,” said Ned, and then wish- 
ing to make up, “I never saw anything 
run as fast as you do, in my whole life.” 

The crab made no reply, but darted 
off as quickly as possible. Presently he 
came back, followed by a huge old crab 
who looked at them curiously. “They 
look just like everybody else,” he re- 
marked in a rumbling voice, and the lit- 
tle crab ran forward and said, “Oh, yes, 
my dear cousin, of course they do, quite 
like anyone else, but they can speak to 
us, you know—that is what I told you.” 

“I know what you told me,” the old 
fellow answered rudely. “Now you can 
go, I don’t care to have you around.” 

“Yes, yes, dear cousin, I was just 
leaving—I wouldn’t think of staying.” 
The whole time the sand crab had been 
speaking, he had been sidling away and 
now he scuttled off glad to get out of 
the way. 

“It’s a good thing he went, I might 
have been tempted to eat him,” muttered 
the old crab to himself as he stood watch- 
ing his cousin disappear. Ned and El- 
eanor watched him, too. 

“It’s wonderful how much he looks like 
the sand, I thought he was sand when 
I first saw him,” said Eleanor. Then 
they waited to see what would happen. 

“So you wanted to meet me,” said their 
new acquaintance. 

“Your cousin told us about you, so we 
said we’d like to meet you,” replied Ned, 
and he whispered, “Vain old thing,” to 
Eleanor. 

The children could see that he didn’t 
like what they had been saying, for he 
stood waving his arm about and snap- 
ping his huge claw. “You have a very 
large arm and claw, haven’t you?” asked 
Eleanor, trying to be polite. 

“Well I should think I have! You see, 
that’s a sign that I am a great fighter— 
most of the crabs on this beach are 
afraid of me, I tell you they keep out of 
my way!” And then with an air of 


great pride, “I have never lost an arm 
or a leg yet!” 

“Why what in the world do you mean?” 
cried both children. 

“You seem to think it a small matter 
to have four pairs of legs and one pair 
of arms, and to have kept them during 
a long life of fighting. But then, per- 
haps you don’t understand,” he said 
softening. “When a crab fights so much, 
unless he is very brave and strong he 
often has an arm or a leg pulled off, so 
then he has to run home and hide until 
the leg grows again, or sometimes if we 
are caught by the leg we can just drop 
it instead of getting killed.” 

“Do you mean to say that if you once 
lose an arm or a leg it will grow again?” 

“Why of course, it will take a month 
or so, but by the time we have changed 
our shell the second time, it is as big as 
the old one. If you are very unlucky and 
have your eye stalk cut off, why that 
takes a year to grow.” 

“Why,” cried Ned impressively, “did 
you know that if anything happens to 
our arms or legs or eyes they are lost 
for life?” 

“That must make you very uncom- 
fortable.” 

“T should think it does! Your cousin 
told us that if it were high tide we should 
not have been able to see you—where 
do you go?” 

“Why, what a question to ask—into 
my house of course! During low tide, 
my wife and I hunt. We catch small 
crabs sometimes, who are so young that 
they are a bother, and flies, and grubs 
of all kinds, and we carry them to our 
houses and store them away. And then 
during high tide we go home and after 
the waves have rolled a lump of sand 
in front of our door, to keep out the 
water, we spend the six hours in eating 
the food we have brought in.” 

“What an extremely pleasant life you 
lead—just hunting and fighting and eat- 
ing,” said Ned. 

“It isn’t so easy when you are young, 
for there are ever so many enemies al- 
ways waiting to catch you. There are 
big crabs, and fish and birds, and yes, 
man, too, for he eats some of us. But 
there are ever so many kinds of crabs 
that he doesn’t eat. There’s my cousin, 
the hermit crab, he’s an odd fellow! He 
hasn’t a shell of his own, so he has to 
find one to fit him. You see, he has a 
long soft body that all other crabs would 
pinch and bite, and fish, too, would eat 
him, so he gets a shell that is just the 
right size and he puts his claw inside 
to make sure that it is clean. Then he 
curls his long body into the shell, and 
only his hard legs and head hang out. 
Of course, he can run about the same 
as the rest of us do. But I couldn’t 
think he’d be very comfortable. Some- 
times when he finds a shell that he wants 
there is some kind of animal in it, and 
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then he takes it out and eats it. And 
sometimes there is another crab in it, and 
then they have a terrible fight for the 
shell. There are not many animals that 
have to fight for their houses, though 
as you go up and down the beach, you 
will see many odd homes. Now there are 
the clams and the oysters—they have 
entirely different kinds of houses from 


any of us crabs, and the conch has an- 
other kind, and the periwinkles and pec- 
tens. But see, the tide has changed. In 
a very few moments I will have to leave 
you or I wil! not be able to get into my 
home. In fact, I'll have to be going 
now,” and without another word, away 
he scuttled, going sidewise, and when he 
came to his home, he darted in back- 


Sleepyville 


By Amy Smith 


wards, just in time to escape a wave 
that came sweeping along and completely 
covered up the doorway. 

“Did you ever see anything like that? 
Imagine being able to know which wave 
will roll over his house! He certainly 
is amusing, vain old thing.” And Ned 
and Eleanor skipped back just in time 
to escape a big wave that came gliding in. 


SLEEPYVILLE is a wonderful town, 
It lies in the valley of Dreams, 
A mantle of snowflakes as soft as down 
Quite covers it up, it seems! 


And there we can nestle the live long night 
And play the most wonderful plays, 

Games of enchantment and sweet delight 
Which seldom come true in the days! 


For ev’ryone’s kind in this dear little ville, 
And no one gets cross at all, 

Each lets the other do just as he will 
And lends every toy and ball! 


No games grow stupid, for each can win 
A smile or a kindly word, 

Not even the name of a tiny sin 
In Sleepyville is heard! 


So now all aboard for Sleepyville 
Which lies in the Milky Way, 

Smiles are the price of the trip until 
We learn how to smile all day! 


A Boy 


By Marguerite Capen Hearsey 


Y LITTLE poet of the street, 
I love to pass you dreaming. 
Yet though I walk your sordid way, 
At early hour and late each day, 
’Tis only now and then I meet you, seeming 
Alway, though in the world, not of it,— 
Though walking there, 
In boy-form fair, 
And gloriously alive, above it,— 
Above the broil of rough, discordant thoroughfares, 
The only life your eager eyes have met. 
Yet on your given lot you waste no vain regret. 
I fancy that beyond its deadening moil and cares, 
For you green meadows gently roll, where wandering free, 
With soul’s embrace, 
You lift your face 
To greet the breezes ’cross tall grasses blowing, 
To catch the singing of the dream-streams’ flowing,— 
Revealing wondrous tales to you, all sealed to me. 


Dear little poet of the street, 

I would I met you daily! 

To me you are a vision fair, 

With tousled shock of sun-lit hair, 

And dimpled smile that once I saw greet gaily 

A tiny girl who ran glad-hailing you. 

Proud by your side, 

With mammoth stride 

There stalks a four-foot friend of tawny hue. 

At times on him you glance with loving eye, 

But oftener, with hand upon his head, 

You turn your far enchanted gaze toward where a thread 
Of azure meeting azure, runs on high. 

In that secure land of breeze-swept, sun-flecked fields, 
Live on your life, 

Above the strife 

Which all too soon with unrelenting clutch, 

Will hold you toiling: keep you the spirit touch 

Of boyhood dreams, which man too often lightly yields 
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The Great Release 


Francis Cholmondeley is born with a fear of everything. 


few months before his birth. 
be. 


overcome his timidity and scaredness, 


CHAPTER VIII 


WEEK had elapsed since the 
A. storm, and the race was fixed for 
the next day. 

“T’ll give you a yard’s start. I can’t 
give you any more—you having Selim. 
Carrots so often won’t start.” 

How devoutly Francis wished that 
Selim would prove equally obdurate. 

It was a gay radiant morning. All 
blue and gold, of laughing skies and fiut- 
tering green. The thrushes were shout- 
ing; the blackbirds were whistling; but 
Francis’ heart felt like a stone. Even 
Herbert noticed the cloud that seemed to 
have fallen on him. 

ee ee ae 
afraid, are you?” he asked with a touch 
of scorn. He was a kind-hearted child, 
and was quite prepared to compassionate 
the frail and feeble, but now that Francis 
no longer belonged to this category he 
found it difficult to excuse a trait that 
he found impossible to understand. 

“Afraid? I!” The voice was the voice 
of Francis, but the manner and the words 
were the manner and the words of his 
god. Herbert could not have spoken with 
greater scorn. 

The prize was five shillings. Ardently 
desired by the elder boy, who was saving 
up his pocket money to buy a new cricket 
bat. Francis was indifferent to the re- 
ward. His whole being was on fire with 
desire to prove that he was worthy of 
being Herbert’s pal—that he was un- 
afraid. 

Whether Selim appreciated his jock- 
ey’s passionate desire to prove himself 
of good metal—he was extremely saga- 
cious—will never be known. Sufficient 
to say that he bore a triumphant winner 
to the post. . 

“Bravo. . Bravo!” The Rector 
was delighted. “I told you, Mrs. Chol- 
mondeley, that all your boy wanted was 
companionship. Well, Herbert. Carrots 
wasn’t putting his best foot forward.” 

“Old beast!” answered his son ruefully. 
He was a generous boy, and he didn’t 
grudge Francis his success. But the 
cricket bat seemed as elusive as ever, 
and a match was imminent. “He wouldn’t 
start for about a week, and I didn’t like 
to shout because because 
I’ll tell you later.” 

Mrs. Camperdown privately resolved 
to write that day for the best cricket bat 
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that could be bought for a boy of ten 
years of age. 

She had been rather puzzled by her 
son’s apparent acquiescence in Carrots’ 
sullen attitude. Herbert and the donkey 
understood each other, but Carrots was 
not a subtle animal, and his intelligence 
was no reached by such gentle influence 
as presented by patience. 

In the evening, when Herbert was in 
bed, he explained the situation. 

“You see, mother, old Selim knows my 
voice, and directly he hears it he makes 
a bee-line towards it. And it did seem 
so hard on him—Francis, I mean—poor 
beast. Because I believe . I really 
do believe that he’s a funkstick. Of 
course, he can’t help it but it’s 
awful luck for him. Once a funkstick, 
always a funkstick.” 

“Not always, old boy. But what makes 
you think that he is a funkstick? He 
stuck on to Selim.” 

“Stuck on to Selim! As difficult as 
sticking in a bath-chair. But as to being 
a funkstick, didn’t you notice how ghast- 
ly he looked, and how his hands shook. 
It’s an awful thing to be a funkstick.” 

His mother sighed. How could she ex- 
plain to this exquisite, clear-eyed, pink- 
and-white blossom of health the terrible 
handicap that hampered the child who 
was fighting such a desperate battle. 

“My darling, don’t you see how brave 
it was of him to ride at all, if he was so 
nervous that his face went white and his 
hands shook?” 

Herbert looked unconvinced. “It 
wouldn’t prevent his being a funkstick. 
It only shows that he knows what a 
beastly thing it is to be a funkstick. Poor 
beast! But I like him,” he concluded. 
Herbert, like older people, was not averse 
to adulation, and he appreciated the in- 
cense that Francis lavished at his shrine. 

“So do I. And you shall have your 
cricket bat. My darling, always have 
mercy on the weak. Suppose you felt 
like Francis—would you have had cour- 
age to ride to-day?” 

“You are going to give me a cricket 
bat? Mother, you are an angel.” 

“But tell me.” 

“Yes, I would. Because, however 
afraid I had been, I should have been 
more afraid of seeming afraid. Mother, 
if any one thought I was a funkstick I 
should die of shame. I must never let 
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His affliction is due to an escape which his mother had from drowning a 
It was’ entirely her own fault and left her as much conscience-stricken as a woman of her frivolous type could 
In the early chapters we have a pathetic picture of a lonely little boy, left to the care of none too proper nurses, and trying hard to 


Francis know that I have found out that 
he is.” 

“No—never let Francis find out,” said 
Mrs. Camperdown with a sigh. She rec- 
ognized that it was impossible to make 
her son look upon Francis with her eyes. 

Two or three hours later, as she looked 
on him as he lay asleep, she blessed the 
God that had dowered him so generously. 
But even as her eyes rested on his beauty 
her thoughts flew to that other child— 
the child who, hardly more than a baby, 
was already learning to conquer himself. 


CHAPTER IX 


“Well, we needn’t stay any longer. 
Francis looks stronger than I have ever 
seen him look. He is another child— 
and, of course, it is very dull.” Teresa 
smiled across the table at her husband. 
“Dull, with a dreadful irretrievable dul- 
ness. Imagine, Jack! I have been spend- 
ing most of my time at the Rectory. The 
Rector is an old dear, but I don’t think 
Mrs. Rector quite approves of me.” 

“Why not? I suppose she is a dowdy 
old thing who sees cardinal sin in all 
pretty women.” Jack Cholmondeley di- 
vided women into two classes. The Beau- 
tiful, who were born for the delectation 
of mankind, and the Unbeautiful, who 
were born to mend its socks and order its 
dinners. It stood to reason that the Rec- 
tor’s wife belonged to the latter category. 

“I don’t think it is quite that,” said 
Teresa slowly. Her face shadowed a lit- 
tle. She was not unintelligent. She 
realized that the mother in Mrs. Camper- 
down was revolted by the piteous spec- 
tacle her child had presented. “You see 
a difference in Francis, don’t you, Jack? 
I shall never forgive myself for what he 
has suffered in the past.” 

“See a difference! Why, I hardly 
knew him. There he goes. Francis, old 
man, come and show yourself.” 

Francis came rushing down the path. 
It had come at last—the longed-for ad- 
dress. His father wanted him. He spoke 
to him in the terms he had so often covet- 
ed. And all because he was learning not 
to be a coward. No wonder he had been 
ashamed of him. Of course he wanted 
a fine, splendid chap like Herbert. He 
should never have occasion to be asham- 
ed of him again. Next time he rode 
Selim he would ride him bare-backed. 
Thunderstorms should find him rejoicing 
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in their advent. Only last night he had 
told his mother he no longer required a 
night-light. And he would try and try 
not to be afraid of the sea—or at all 
events not to show it. Perhaps in time 
he would succeed. But in his heart he 
knew this fear was insurmountable. He 
knew that some day this monstrous, rav- 
ening thing would have him to tear and 
toss in its merciless clutches. 

But better this—better anything than 
his father’s indifference—or worse. 

“Let’s have a look at you, old chap. 
How you have grown!” He tossed the 
child on to his shoulder. “And put on 
at least a stone.” 

Francis had no idea what a stone was, 
but as it seemed to be a satisfactory 
thing to have done he beamed acquies- 
cence. 

“The country seems to have agreed 
with you. We’ll come back to it. I say, 
Teresa, let’s run over to Boulogne. The 
Casino opens in June, and there are jolly 
sands. Would you like it, boy?” 

“Where is it?” asked Francis, “but I 
know I should like it.” 

He would have followed this splendid 
father and beautiful mother to the ends 
of the earth, on the chance of being al- 
lowed to bask in their presence. 

“Boulogne? Oh! you go over the sea, 


and there you are,” returned his father 
carelessly. 

“But Francis has such a horror of the 
sea,” said Teresa impatiently, “I am 
afraid we must give up the idea.” 


She was still very penitent and re- 
morseful; but other people’s nerves are 
always a nuisance, and nerves at eight 
years of age in your own family almost 
deserve a stronger term. 

Francis had not expected the ordeal 

quite so soon; but armed with the rare 
new courage that was lately his he stood 
the test. 
’ “Once upon a time I was afraid of 
thunder and the dark ie. e 
animals. But—now”—he said it shakily, 
but he said it— “I do not suppose I 
shall be afraid of the sea any more.” 

“That’s all right, my boy. I didn’t 
want to leave you behind, but I can’t be 
tied to a milksop. Now scoot. I want 
to speak to your mother.” 

“T can’t make Francis out. 
character seems to have 
Teresa looked genuinely puzzled. 
I don’t believe he’ll stand the sea.” 

“He'll be all right if you don’t put 
ideas into his head. It’s enough to ruin 
any child to be always saying, ‘You’re 
afraid of this Are you afraid of 
that?” He is not a bad-looking little 
chap now that his face has filled out a 
little,” answered her husband. 

“T think him very plain,” returned his 
wife. “Fortunately, it doesn’t matter in 
aman. He promises to be tall. I hate 


His very 
changed.” 
“But 


a stumpy man. How tall are you, Jack?” 

“Six foot one, and I have no doubt 
Francis will top me. By the way, I 
hear an old friend of mine is staying at 
Boulogne—a Madame Deschamps. She 
has got a pretty little girl. I wish it 
was a boy. What Francis wants is com- 
panionship.” Jack Cholmondeley was 
beginning to feel quite interested in his 
son. He had all the charm of a novel 
discovery. 

“I should like the trip well enough”— 
but doubt still lingered in Teresa’s voice. 
Even to her husband she had never di- 
vulged the reason of Francis’ horror of 
the sea. 

“Charming woman. She lives now, I 
hear, with her mother-in-law. She mar- 
ried a Frenchman who came to grief in 
an aeroplane.” 

“A curious place in which to make a 
permanent stay,” said Teresa. “I sup- 
pose she plays baccarat.” 

“She never enters the Casino. 
shall we go—next week? 
rooms to the Pavilion. 
see about a nurse for Francis. 


When 


drink and who won’t knock him about. 


He’ll soon get over his terrors altogether 
and enjoy life like other children. Why, 


when I was his age I was a perfect lit- 
tle devil.” 

“T shall never forget that awful night 
when he rushed downstairs as if a fiend 
was at his heels,” said Teresa with a 
shiver. 

“A fiend was at his heels,’”’ answered 
her husband grimly. “Homfrays says 
we have had a narrow shave. He might 
have been sent permanently off his bal- 
ance. Pleasant thing, an idiot son!” 

“Don’t let us worry about might-have- 
beens.” Teresa rose from the table. 
“Shall we go this day week? I took this 
cottage by the week.” 

“Get away as soon as possible. I must 
run up to town to-morrow for a few 
days. You had better come up, too. 
You’ll want some clothes.” 

“T should think I would. Sackcloth 
and ashes are all very well when you 
are doing penance, but I cannot adopt 
them as permanent wear. I'll just come 
up for the day. I am sure Mrs. Cam- 
perdown would look after Francis for a 
day.” 

Jack Cholmondeley glanced oddly at 
his beautiful wife. 

“And Francis won’t object?” he asked. 
“Have you really seen much of these 
people? It seems a good deal to ask 
strangers.” 

“Herbert wanted a pal—as he calls it 
—and Francis gratifies that imperative 
need,” smiled Teresa. “I am sure there 
will be no difficulty.” 

There was not. And, fortunately, no 
one ever knew what Mrs. Camperdown 
thought. 


I'll wire for 
You had better 
For 
Heaven’s sake get a woman who doesn’t 
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CHAPTER X 


All went well until they arrived at 
Folkestone. Francis started in a flutter 
of excitement and delight, although he 
had turned pale when he heard that an- 
other Nanny was about to enter his life. 
She proved on inspection to belong to 
the tribe of Nannies whose charges he 
had so often envied. Obviously of the 
spoiling genus; kindly, portly, rosy- 
cheeked. 

But with the sight of the sea came 
waning courage. He could not cross the 
gangway. His feet refused to step on to 
it. He seemed incapable of personal 
volition. 

It was a brilliant day, but a soft wind 
was ruffling the blue water and crowning 
it with curling lines of white. 

He knew that it was waiting for him 
—the treacherous smiling sea. Some. 
times it showed itself in its true colors. 
Gray and menacing, thundering on the 
beach while it demanded its prey. At 
other times it showed a fair face as now 
—but he always knew what it wanted. 
He knew that it would win in the long 
run. That he could not cheat it for ever. 
Never did fatalistic Breton realize the 
futility of attempting to escape the in- 
evitable than did this unhappy child. 

“Come along, sir,” as he spoke a sailor 
picked him up and deposited him on the 
deck. There were people all round him, 
but they failed to give him any sense of 
security. He could see the smiling sea 
waiting for him. Beautiful as a dream 
with strange violet lights and somber 
shadows in the depths of its blue; but 
pitiless and inexorable. As the white 
cliffs faded into a misty formless blur 
he shut his eyes. It would soon be all 
over. He must be brave. 

“Aren’t you feelin’ well, my darlint?” 
said his nurse, taking him on her knee. 
“See the gulls flying like snowflakes be- 
fore the wind. Why, it’s not frightened 
you are, and you the great boy. You 
trust your Nora to take care of you.” 

OU ecb athe eT eek I am not fright- 
ened. But I. . . .” His imagination 
failed him. 

“You’re not feeling well. 
with your Nora.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with you, 
Francis? I though you were not going 
to be a coward any longer.” Teresa 
meant well, but she was sometimes sin- 
gularly obtuse. She believed that at the 
present time her son required bracing up. 

Nora, who was of Hibernian extrac- 
tion and quick-tempered, flashed fire. 
“Excuse me, ma’am, but you are quite 
mistaken. Master Francis is feeling the 
motion of the sea. And if not the mo- 
tion of the sea,” she added, as she noted 
a faint expression of bewilderment cross 
Teresa’s face, “the motion of the boat. 
I'll carry you down, my lamb—no harm 


Come below 








shall touch you while I’ve got the hold 
of you.” 

“IT am not afraid of 
sea,” gasped Francis into her comfort- 


of the 


able shoulder. “I feel sick.” He felt 
nothing of the kind. He could only hope 
that God would forgive him the lie. 

“Of course, you’re not afraid, my 
man. We’ll lie down and go to sleep and 
wake up in foreign towns with Frenchies 
gabbling all round us. Oh! it’s a won- 
derful world we’re going to see, and it’s 
wonderful things we’re going to eat—or, 
rather, see the Frenchies eat. No snails 
for me.” 

“Snails!” ejaculated Francis. 
don’t say! Are you sure?” 

“When you’re as old as I am, you'll be 
sure of nothing,” said Nora sagaciously, 
“but one thing—and that is that every- 
thing is a matter of doubt. Why men 
are so fond of betting, and nothing a mat- 
ter of certainty, passes my comprehen- 
sion. Now you go to sleep, my love-bird, 
and don’t you wake up till it’s to the tune 
of parlezvous.” 

Secure from even a glimpse of the sea, 
Francis slept. Nora’s blue eyes dwelt 
on him. An infinite pity was shadowed 
in them. “What is it with him ontoirely? 
Is he ill-wished?” she crossed herself, 
“that he should fear all things. Even in 
his sleep the terror lies on his face. The 
terror that will never let him find peace. 
But it’s the courage he has—poor little 
heart. He has not the look of having a 
happy minute since he was born, and at 
his age he shouldn’t know there is an- 
other word to spell. You wait, my lovey. 
Your Nora will get that look out of your 
eyes if she can. It’s shame I’d take to 
myself taking a child about looking like 
an over-broken puppy when he ought to 
be smiling gay as the dancing stars. But 
if he’s been ill-wished—who shall fight 
Fate? His mother is lovely as the morn- 
ing rose, but she is not the stuff of which 
mothers are made. His father would be 
proud of him if he was a fine figure of a 
man—which, praise be, he will be some 
day. Unless Se... « 3ee 
Holy Mother have you in Her keeping, 
my lamb.” 

“Do tell that man to mind my hats. I 
don’t put brandy in my boxes. And I 
am sure Nora doesn’t drink. I’ve had 
enough of that sort of thing. You don’t, 
do you?” 

“And a nice question to be asking a 
respectable woman,” exclaimed the out- 
raged Nora. “I give you notice this day 
month. This day month I go. What is 
it... ep ieven my lamb? 
Did your Nora say she’d leave you this 
day month: would the woman who beat 
you come back? Only over my dead body, 
my precious.” She picked up Francis 
and addressed Teresa. “I take my notice 
back, ma’am. Far be it from me to leave 
a little child to the mercies of a drunken 


“You 
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woman—as you appear to have been in 
the habit of leaving him. . . .” 

Teresa was silent. But Jack Chol- 
mondeley looked not unkindly at Nora. 
He did so want his boy to be like other 
boys. Herbert Camperdown had been a 
revelation to him. 


BOOK II 
“If you can force your heart and nerve 
and sinew 
To hold their own long after both are 
gone, 
And still hold on when there is nothing 
in you, 
Except the will that says to them— 
‘Hold on!’ 


“If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance 
run— 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s 
in it— 
And what is more, you’ll be a Man, my 
son.” 
Rudyard Kipling. 


CHAPTER I 

Madame Deschamps was a charming 
old lady of the ancient school. She had 
resented her son’s marriage when she 
first heard that his affections were local- 
ized in that dreadful land of fogs and 
bad cooks, but had forgiven her beloved 
Jacques when she met his Rose. Ap- 
parently neither fogs nor bad cooks had 
had power to mar either her beauty or 
her temper. And how she adored her 
adorable Jacques! 

She was an orphan, very young, and 
very malleable. 

“It is unthinkable that my son should 
marry a heretic,” said the old lady firmly. 
“You will embrace the Faith, my Rose. 
You could not bear to be separated from 
Jacques in matters of little moment. How 
can you bear to be separated from him 
by this terrible gulf?” 

But Rose needed little persuasion. 

She had been brought up by a Cal- 
vinistic aunt, and she welcomed the ad- 
vent of a religion that brought help and 
hope on healing wings as opposed to 
one that regarded terrorism as its strong- 
est weapon. 

A year after the marriage a child was 
born, and little Rose-Marie put the crown- 
ing joy on a perfect home. Three little 
golden, love-packed years—too perfect to 
last—and Jacques Deschamps met the 
fate later destined for many adventur- 
ous spirits. 

People said he was mad. Man had con- 
quered the sea, the land, but he could not 
expect to conquer the air. Experiment, 
after experiment failed he lost 
money . . ridicule was his lot . 
laughter and scorn. He honestly strug- 
gled to combat his desire, but it proved 
stronger than he. He locked up the shed 
in which he practiced his experiments and 
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threw away the key. The struggle ended 
in the door being broken open within 
the week. 

Old Madame Deschamps, who came of 
an intrepid stock, never interfered. 

“My heart,” she said to Rose, “fretting 
will avail you nothing. If I could stop 
him I would. But we cannot tie him up, 
and if we could he would break either 
the ropes or his heart. It is always so 
with the Deschamps. My husband died 
in his bed, but I have never understood 
how this thing happened. He had a pas- 
sion for exploring. It is not so common 
with the French as with you mad Eng- 
lish, but when they are attacked by the 
malady they suffer very badly. They 
are one degree more sane than the Eng- 
lish, inasmuch as they refuse to take 
their women with them. There are no 
Sir Richards or Lady Burtons in France. 
I desired to go with my husband. I 
prayed, I wept, I lay upon the floor and 
kicked in the hysterics, as the English 
say. But he remained chill, indifferent 
to my cries, as one of stone. It was not 
his nature to be indifferent: in other mat- 
ters he refused me nothing. But when 
I would help him find the mouth of the 
river or seek the lions he was as z 
as the Persians, likewise the Medes. You 
may hang on to your Jacques’ coat tails 
until you are weary. You may retain the 
coat tails, but Jacques will still be try- 
ing to go up in the air.” 

“I never have a moment’s peace,” 
Rose had sobbed. “And it is such mad- 
ness. If God had meant man to fly, He 
would have given him wings.” 

“Pray for him, chérie. But do not 
pray to Him to make Jacques otherwise, 
for assuredly that prayer He will not 
answer.” 

And within a few months the thing 
had happened. 

Jacques had met a man of means who 
believed in his potentialities—although 
even here he met with much discourage- 
ment—but still in measure he believed. 
And although he did not place the blind 
faith in Jacques’ machine the inventor 
thought it deserved, he had no doubt 
that within a few years aviation would 
be a recognized means of transit. 

Rose had turned pale when she heard 
of his advent. She was so familiar with 
it all; the agonized waiting; the eternal 
failure and disappointment; the return 
of the loved one which atoned for all. 

This time there had been little waiting; 
she had heard nothing of failure or dis- 
appointment—but the loved one had not 
returned. 

And in a few years Jacques’ dreams 
had evolved into realities . . . she 
heard gay talk of men rushing into the 
blue and turning somersaults at Heaven’s 
Gates she heard . but the 
man to whom the words would have spell- 
ed music was deaf and blind . . . the 
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last word he had heard had rung dis- 
aster. 


CHAPTER II 


“I think, ma’am, as Master: Francis 
has such a horror of the water, it would 
be better to let him have an east room. 
It seems cruel to let him overlook the 
sea.” Nora spoke with authority and 
conviction. 

“But it is so much brighter in the 
front,” objected Teresa. “The come—go 
—of the people, and the quaint dresses 
of the Boulonnais. He has never seen 
anything like it. I should have thought 
it would have amused him. He has been 
very ill. I want him to enjoy himself 
and get strong and like other boys. The 
nurse who was here before you ill-treated 
him.” 

“She did that,” assented Nora grimly, 
“and it’s the wringing of her neck I’d be 
anjoying. The old devil! And it’s pleas- 
ant to think there are fires banked high 
in Hell waiting for the like of she. But, 
if you'll forgive me, ma’am, you can’t 
force a child. Leave him to me. It 
means going very slowly—it means a 
great patience, and he has been cruelly 
done by. The rest I understand; but 
how does he come to have such a horror 
and terror of the sea? Did she force 
him to bathe or what? I wouldn’t be 
troubling you, but it cuts me to the heart 
to see a haunted child, and he’s neither 
more nor less than that. Haunted by 
some dreadful terror that he can’t ex- 
plain that he only remembers as 
a dim nightmare. He’s never been in 
danger of drowning, has he?” 

Teresa turned white under her pow- 
der. “Never never,” she returned 
vehemently. “Francis has hardly ever 
been near the sea. Never without me. 
The mere sight of it has always driven 
him into a very frenzy of fear. I can’t 
account for it I can’t 
I can’t.” 

For all her striving her voice sounded 
hoarse and unnatural. 

“We made a mistake in coming here 
at all. But the doctors didn’t want the 
obsession to grow on him,” she went on. 

“And it’s the wise men they are for 
sure, ma’am. Nice thing it would be if 
a grown man couldn’t face the sea for 
fear. And I may give orders to have the 
room changed? Where’s the good of a 
bright look-out for a child when he is 
afraid to go to the window and can’t 
sleep for the breaking of the waves on 
the shore?” 

“Oh! certainly, have it changed. Make 
him like other children, Nora, and ask 
what you like. Make him happy. . .” 

Teresa’s voice faltered. She had in- 
curred a heavy debt by her folly. 

On mounting the stairs, Nora found 
Francis huddled up in a corner. He had 
got as far as possible from the windows, 
and he could not see the terrible, mon- 
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strous waters that lay sparkling in the 
gay sunshine. One glance at them, 
stretching illimitable to where they touch- 
ed the line of the horizon, had nearly 
killed his newly-born courage. 

On the line where the skies trembled to 
the seas a white sail had stood poised 
like a bird prepared for flight—a silver 
sail set in a turquoise sea—and even as 
his eyes caught vision of its loveliness it 
disappeared. 

Of course, swallowed up by the merc- 
less waters. One day they would swal- 
low him. 

He had had many terrible dreams, but 
none more terrible than the dream in 
which he was floating in brilliant blue 
water that suddenly lost all its color, 
and turned a sad gray-green that grew 
darker and darker. A soft wind had 
been blowing up, but it turned cold and 
shrill he wanted to get back to 
land he must get back .. . if 
he only got back he would never leave it 
again. The water had grown icy 
a great wall of angry foaming sea rose 
before him. If this great wave broke 
over him he was lost. He tried to shriek 
for help, but the whistling wind drowned 
his voice. It towered over him 

in another second it must break. 


Then he knew no more. 

Every detail repeated itself faithfully. 
Never any change. His other nightmares 
varied. This one remained the same. 

“Well, now, my goosey-gander,” said 
the cheerful Nora, coming into the room, 
“and what are you doing sitting hunched 
up in that corner? You trust old Nora 

she’ll see no harm comes to you. 
And, shure, if you don’t like the sea, you 
shan’t be bothered with it. Now, you 
come and help your old Nora move the 
traps. We’re going to the other side of 
the house, and the sea-water can get on 
with its tumblings and tossings without 
the likes of us to applaud its caperings. 
You carry this.” 

They mounted the staircase, accom- 
panied by the manager, explaining and 
regretting his inability to supply them 
with east rooms on the first floor. They 
must mount and mount to get what they 
wanted. Where you could hardly smell 
the sea, and heard it only on rough 
nights—and never saw it at all. 

Francis’ face lit up. 

“Nora I love you.” He smug- 
gled his face into her dear, large, com- 
fortable skirts, from which protection al- 
ways evolved. “Nora Nora 

you won’t tell that I couldn’t bear 
the sea. I am not really afraid 
I am not. I am not. 
won’t tell, will you, Nora?” 


You 
Damp little 
hands encircled Nora’s extravagant waist. 
Sad eyes looked up to her in pitiful en- 


treaty. “Tell me, Nora You 


won’t tell I was afraid. You'll pretend 
it was you didn’t like seeing the sea.” 

“My jewel, it’s not the likes of your 
Nora goes about telling. No, my lamb, 
you just trust your old Nora, and when 
you have fears you tell them to her, and 
they’ll melt like snow in sunshine.” 

Francis looked at her, desire and nerv- 
ousness warring in his face. He did so 
want to ask her, yet, on the other hand, 
if she confirmed his terrors, hope would 
indeed be dead. At last he took his 
trembling courage in both hands, and 
took heart: 

“Nora, do you think that if I died I’d 
be damned? Died now, I mean.” 

“My innocent! Don’t use that awful 
word. You damned? I wish I was as 
sure of Heaven as you’d be if the blessed 
saints took you to them now. Mother 
of God! who put that idea into your 
head?” 

“My old Nanny, who was here before 
you. She said God hated hated 
naughty little boys, and that He would 
understand punishing them better than 
she did. Do you think He will be very 
angry? Oh! Nora, I am afraid to die.” 

“Asthore, and it’s the one I know will 
go to Hell. And if it wasn’t for going 
myself I’d love to see her there. Don’t 
fret, my jewel. Don’t now. Shure, 
it’s to Heaven you’ll be going all in good 
time . but not yet. Shure, it’s 
the blessed Mary will be watching over 
you, and your own St. Francis. What! 
my blessed little heathen you 
never heard of him?” 

“Who was he?” Nora’s comforting 
influence was already beginning to make 
itself felt. 

“Who was he? Why, it was he who 
loved all beasts and birds. There never 
was a living thing feared St. Francis,” 
answered Nora, devoutly crossing her- 
self. 

“But what did you mean by my saint?” 
asked Francis, climbing on to Nora’s 
knee. “And why should I pray to him? 
Nanny used to say it was very . 
very idol something . . . to 
pray to saints. And that it would make 
God very angry.” 

“And, shure, it’s the succor of them 
she will be wanting, I am thinking,” 
said Nora dryly. “It’s not for the likes 
of her to be despising the Blessed Com- 
pany. Your saint, my lamb? Why, it’s 
he will be watching over you that no 
harm touch you; and who else would be 
guarding you? And if things go wrong, 
and you with them, as is the way of us 
poor humans, who else but he would be 
putting in a good word for you?” 

“I don’t think I shall feel so frighten- 
ed now,” said Francis slowly. “But there 
is something about the sea I can’t bear. I 
feel I feel I know that 
some day it will get me.” He shuddered. 

“Whist whist, my lovey. It’s 





ill talking like that. And look there. 
Why, there it is—the very chapel a 
French maid I used to know told me of 

La Chapelle de la Marine. See 
the Calvary on the cliff. Up there.” 

“That big cross! what a funny place 
to put it.” Francis stared with fascinat- 
ed eyes. On the high cliff that faced the 
sea stood the little Chapelle de la Ma- 
rine. Beside it a gigantic Calvary. 

“And where else would you put it, but 
to guard the poor fishermen? Shure, 
it’s to That they lift their eyes when 
they come safe into harbor. It’s of That 
they think when they fear death has 
them by the throat. It’s to That they 
turn when they know their hour has 
come.” Nora crossed herself. 

Francis was silent. Here, at last, was 
help. 

“Do you think that if I prayed to 

to It when the sea has me . 
It will hear?” 

“Ochone, listen to the innocent! Never 
will the Christ weary, though prayers 
beat at His Pierced Feet as waves upon 
the shore. See, I’ll be putting your bed 
round so that you can see the Calvary 
from your window, and when you feel 
the fear coming on you you think of Our 
Lady of Boulogne, who day and night 
guards the fishermen. Hush! listen to 
their hymn.” From afar came a sound 
of chanting voices, Ave Maris Stella. “It 
is the fishers singing to the Madonna 
who guides them safe to the land... .” 

“Is it from the chapel?” whispered 
Francis. “It is too far off.” 

SO, <a 5 


: it’s only a 
group of men passing. It’s the wonderful 
religion you have, my baby. You keep 


it for Sundays and your mournful 
churches. It’s not the Protestant would 
be singing a hymn on a week-day in the 
open air. He’d think shame to himself.” 

“I wish I was the same as you, Nora. 
I want . I want. ae 
burst into a torrent of tears. “I want 
as much as the fishers something to 
guard me from the sea.” 

“And it’s yourself shall be the same as 
your Nora if your people are willing. 
Now, don’t cry, my heart, why, 
it’s drowning your Nora you will be and 
giving her a chill in her bones, and a 
cold to her head besides. And even if 
your people won’t have it, have no fear. 
The Mother of God that guards the fish- 
ers safe to shore will not forget you 
. . . and you a bit of a thing. We'll 
climb the hill and you shall take an of- 
fering to Her. .. .” 

Soothed and comforted Francis fell 
asleep. 

Nora looked at him with wet eyes. 

“And it’s never a prayer I’ll offer for 
that heathen brute of a woman. Not 
pray to the blessed saints, indeed! It’s 
the holy men she’ll be clamoring to when 
her turn comes; and it’s praying I am 
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they’ll be too busy to attend to her. 
Shure, it’s those of the Faith they’ll be 
listening to first; and I, for one, will 
take some time. The dirt of a woman.” 
Nora, if she had the great and loving 
heart of an angel, was intensely human. 


CHAPTER III 


“We should ask these friends of yours 
to breakfast, my Rose. How beautiful 
Madame Cholmondeley is, and the hus- 
band is a fine, handsome man. But the 
child lacks sunshine in his face. He 
must play with our Rose-Marie. She 
has enough for two. You would think 
the child of such parents would be a very 
flower of health and happiness. I do not 
understand it.” Old Madame Deschamps 
looked very bewildered. 

She loved children. Morning after 
morning she would go down to the plage 
with her granddaughter and watch them 
playing on the yellow, glittering sands. 
Rose-Marie regarded her grandmother as 
her most valuable ally. A person who 
could be reckoned on to plead for another 
quarter of an hour when authority was 
rampant and demanded return for such 
dull things as meals, sleep, lessons, etc., 
when the soft sea was rippling round 
your ankles and you were just beginning 
to build a new castle. 

“Grand’mére was of the greatest un- 
derstanding,” said Rose-Marie, and ap- 
preciated how foolish it was to allow such 
trivial matters to interfere with the real 
business of life. 

“I hope Rose-Marie won’t tyrannize 
over him. He looks such a frail child. 
He is a year or two older than she is, but 
she has twice the self-confidence. I try 
not to spoil her . but she is so 
like her father. When I say ‘No’ to her 
I feel as if I were denying Jacques.” 

Rose’s sad eyes sought the elder 
woman’s face. 

“My Rose—there are people born to 
be spoiled as there are people born to 
spoil. Jacques belonged to the former 
category, and so does the charming Rose- 
Marie. After all, it is only fair that 
these bright spirits who bring such infec- 
tious gaiety and brightness into the 
world should be rewarded. It would be 
a sad place without them.” 

“The difficulty with the boy will be his 
horror of the sea,” said Rose. 

“But why this horror? It is to me 
most mysterious,” exclaimed old Madame 
Deschamps. She dropped her bobbins on 
her knee in her excitement. 

When Madame Deschamps dropped her 
bobbins it was well known that she felt 
face to face with the miraculous. 

“Why should he fear the sea? And if 
he does, why, in the name of all things, 
do they bring him to it?” Her bright old 
eyes were brilliant with excitement. She 
had a fine flair for an enigma. And 
here was something not quite obvious. 
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“T cannot tell you. It appears the child 
had some sort of breakdown, and they 
are afraid of this terror of the sea be- 
coming an obsession. It will pass, no 
doubt. Here comes Rose-Marie.” Rose 
broke off with a smile. Everybody smiled 
at the advent of Rose-Marie. 

She danced into the room. When Rose 
Marie was christened all the good fairies 
had attended the function, all the wicked 
ones had stopped at home. Her hair was 
very dark; her eyes very blue; her skin 
the delicious opaque white that no wind 
or sun had power to tan. She had a 
delicious, pouting mouth, red as cherries, 
and she was instinct with femininity. 

“T have seen the new little boy, and 
I love him,” she began. “Hein! he is of 
the most charming. Annette says he has 
been ill and I must be very gentle with 
him. Grand’mére, was it necessary to re- 
mind me of the politeness? Have I not 
always remembered since you told me I 
must not hit Charles in my own house? 
Now, however, I suffer with emotion. 

. + I say no word; ‘Wait,’ I say to 
myself, ‘Thy hour will, come, and I will 
be revenged.’ And so it always happens. 
You were right, grand’mére. I find 
greater satisfaction that I can take my 
vengeance without, where there is no one 
to interfere.” 

“Mon enfant—” began grand’mére. She 
paused. After all it was ridiculous to 
expect six to understand seventy. 

“And where did you meet the new lit- 
tle boy?” asked her mother. She took 
the child on her knee and hid her face 
in the dark clustering hair. Mother of 
God! how she loved this ardent scrap 
of life that by every turn of head, by 
every trill of laughter, brought before 
her the gay, gallant presence that had 
filled her life with glorious hours. 

The very fashion in which Rose-Marie 
loved, and took for granted that she was 
loved, was instinct of her father. He 
had not had an enemy in the world. She 
could not remember a harsh word that 
he had spoken of another. There were 
people of whom he did not speak, and 
she had learned that these were men 
of whom no good thing could be said. 
His little daughter had inherited his pas- 
sionate love of justice; his horror of 
cruelty; his abomination of oppression. 
With a mist in her eyes she remembered 
how a year ago, when Rose-Marie was 
not six, she had flown to the rescue of 
a mongrel puppy that was being ill- 
treated by some boys, and had been 
dragged off them, biting and kicking, by 
a scandalized nurse. 

“Nevertheless—all is well,” a breath- 
less, flushed Rose-Marie had informed a 
bewildered mother. “Be silent, Annette, 
and let me explain to maman. They had 
put a string round its neck and they were 
dragging it so——” illustrated Rose- 
Marie, with a fine dramatic gesture. “I 
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Getting Acquainted With Euripides 


T WAS curiosity that actuated most 
I of the spectators who attended Gran- 
ville Barker’s out-door Greek plays— 
a curiosity whetted by heralding of queer 
costumes and unique stage setting. In 


Miss Herne as Cassandra, Mrs. Barker 
as Hecuba 
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the minds of the uninitiated there was 
some dim consciousness of the fact that 
ancient Greece had a drama, but this 
consciousness was made all the more dim 
by the outlandish pronunciations given 
by some of the people to the names of 
Euripides, Iphigenia, Poseidon and per- 
sons of that complexion. To judge by 
the gay crowds that tramped across waste 
fields to the Yale Bowl, at New Haven, 
Euripides was on a par with a barbecue, 
where peanuts and pink lemonade were 
essential to the better understanding of 
the play. At Harvard, a select gathering 
of blue stockings upheld the traditions 
of Boston, as they settled themselves in 
the Stadium, though their looks belied 
their better judgment as they craned 
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their necks to see what odd things Mr. 
Barker had done for his stage sets. To 
the invited audience attending the open- 
ing of the Stadium just given to the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, Greek 
drama descended to the plane merely of 
a unique spectacle; while, in the trumped- 
up auditorium which the University of 
Pennsylvania called a Greek Theater, the 
gathering looked like an irreverent Re- 
vival Meeting, with small prospects of 
saving the souls of any of the disgruntled 
audience furtively striving to escape the 
blinding rays of a hot sun. 

I begin my discussion of Mr. Barker’s 
serious attempts in a negative manner 
because I think it better to start out with 
an avowed declaration of that side of the 
venture which was most disconcerting; 
that side of the productions which at- 
tracted the very large audiences patron- 
izing Mr. Barker at all the Universities. 
On the score of curiosity—his chief as- 
set from the box-office point of view— 
Mr. Barker must have made money. Not 
having attended the Princeton perform- 
ances, I cannot speak for the results 
there. But at Yale, at Harvard, at the 
City College and at the University of 
Pennsylvania, the vast throngs made 
the venture worth while commercially. 
But more surprising still, I feel assured 
that those who came out of curiosity went 
away, in large proportion, better ac- 
quainted with the real humanity of Greek 
drama, and more thoroughly aware of the 
modernness of such ancient literature. 

I am confident that most of the spec- 
tators who entered Mr. Barker’s Greek 
sanctum thought something was going to 
happen to them from the moment they 
crossed the threshold. Standing by the 
ticket chopper at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, I saw ladies present their cou- 
pons with a timidity that suggested exe- 
cution on the instant rather than pleas- 
ure in the moments to follow. Once 
within the magic circle, they walked with 
a stealthy uncertainty that suggested 
nothing less than a cowed animal in an 
unfamiliar jungle; and when they were 
rescued from their wavering by a student 


usher, and taken down long lines of 
benches to their park bench seats, they 
looked furtively back of them as though 
measuring the quickest channels of es- 
cape, should the Greek actors become too 
savage in their ancient splendor. 

The performances at the University of 
Pennsylvania were more rustic than those 
given elsewhere. The one great advan- 
tage they had over those at Yale, Har- 
vard and New York, was the natural 
background of majestic trees, which 
seemed to decorate the back of the stage, 
and throw into sharp relief, through the 
very greenness of their leaves, the rich 
purples, golds, reds and whites of the 
costumes. At Yale, a vista of empty 
seats took the place of trees, while the 
tramp of small boys around the edge of 
the Bowl resulted in unlooked-for music. 
At Harvard, the students insisted on 
playing baseball within sound of Hecuba, 
Andromache and Cassandra. While at 
the University of Pennsylvania, the 
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Pennsylvania Railroad sent engine after 
engine on its way rejoicing, with a sput- 
tering of steam, a clang of bell and an 
occasional wail of a whistle. 

From my seat in the Stadium of the 
City College, I could see barren rocks 
characteristic of Manhattan, and tops of 
apartment houses speckled with people 
trying to see something for nothing. At 
the University of Pennsylvania I saw a 
cemetery nestled among trees, and a lone 
policeman standing by a granite column. 
The ground was uneven—so uneven that 
the stage looked up hill and down dale. 
I sat amidst blinking people, the men 
with straw hats atilt on their noses, 
the women with umbrellas up, or pro- 
grams pinned to their hair for light 
shades; while everyone was dodging 
heads and hats, and vicious feathers to 
get some clear view of the stage. 

Could we have blotted out the train 
snorting on its way to Pittsburgh, the 
cemetery, the park benches and the wor- 
rying humanity, the natural surround- 
ings would have made an ideal environ- 
ment for a real Greek Theater. But I 
found the acoustic properties of this ar- 
tificial place worse than anywhere else 
in Mr. Barker’s circuit, the human voice 
of the actor spreading everywhere except 
toward the spectator. At Yale, the huge 
Bowl, seating forty thousand, was cut in 
half by Mr. Barker, and most of the 
audience could hear. At Harvard, there 
was an echo which made speech doubly 
difficult. At New York, several windy 
days spoiled the effect, but there were 
two days when there was scarcely a stir 
in the atmosphere, with the consequence 
that the actors could be heard distinctly 
—and with that musical aloofness which 
the voice takes on in the open. At the 
University of Pennsylvania, the farther 
off one got from the stage, the better one 
heard, though the intensity of voice be- 
came thinner and thinner. After seeing 
these performances in the open, I have 
concluded that actors in the future who 
would play Euripides, would meet with 
better success by ceasing to be psycho- 
logical, and remaining distinctly oratori- 
cal. 

In such a piece as The Trojan Women 
the story calls for much human grada- 
tion. But Cassandra is pictorially lyri- 
cal, and her emotion is more dependent 
on bodily abandon and intensity than on 
facial expression. Andromache’s grief 
over her little son, her pride in Hector, 
and her disdain of the Greek—a bitter 
irony which runs right through The 
Trojan Women—would call for emotional 
finesse, were it possible in the open to 
project into a vast audience such finesse. 
But from the standpoint of seeing and 
from that of hearing, it is better to play 
Andromache for its story value, rather 
than waste the priceless energy of true 
interpretation. The parts of Hecuba and 
Helen are of pictorial value, the latter 


more so than the former. Like Andro- 
mache, Hecuba calls for warmth, for 
graded tragedy, for varying expression. 
But in the open what hope is there for 
delicate expression? The Greeks recog- 
nized the impossibility, so their actors 
wore masks representing set emotions. 
In the Iphigenia in Tauris, most of the 
play is pictorial, but as soon as the scene 
arrives which tells of the recognition of 
Iphigenia and her brother the effort to 
indicate the emotional value is distress- 
ingly evident. 

Yet, I watched the timid little lady in 
front all during the progress of The Tro- 
jan Women, and it was that very emo- 
tional value of the play: the women op- 
pressed by the conquering Greeks; Andro- 
mache torn from her son—a forlorn lit- 
tle body dashed to death on the rocks; 
Hecuba, the fallen Queen, holding the 
pathetic dead boy on her lap—all brought 
tears to her eyes, and made her look 
furtively from right to left fearing lest it 
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were not the proper thing to do at a 
Greek play. At the City College, when 
Talthybius and his men were tearing the 
boy from Andromache’s arms, a certain 
rich lady rose in the agony of the mo- 
ment and left the stadium; I knew she 
was rich by the chauffeur who came se- 
dately for her furs. But I blessed the 
fact that she was human by her tears. 
And all through those vast audiences 
Euripides scored. Ancient? Ancient? 
Who said ancient? This play of The 
Trojan Women is almost as applicable 
to-day as a message from the President 
on international affairs. ‘Whoever this 
man, Euripides, may be,” argued the un- 
initiated on the afternoon of The Trojan 
Women, “he has something to say to us.” 
The Athenians were the conquerors in 
battle during those days, and they were 
lauding it over neutral nations. Euripides 
saw the tragedy of it all, and with the 
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soul of a poet he pondered well and long. 
For there had been a time when he, 
Euripides, had gloried in the glory of 
Athens. But now he grieved sorely and 
with indignation. And he wrote The 
Trojan Women hoping to put his country 
to shame. To a man who feels as deeply 
as this, irony is like life-blood spilt for a 
cause. Every reference to the Greeks in 
The Trojan Women was made by Eurip- 
ides with all the irony of which he was 
capable. Cassandra hurls this irony out 
into the audience—for the audience that 
first saw The Trojan Women did not 
come from New Haven, or Boston, or 
New York, or Philadelphia. It came 
from Athens, the hotbed of the conquer- 
ing Greek. The modern audience may 
not know what all of it is about, but 
nearly three thousand years ago the spec- 
tators did know, and they yelled against 
the audacity of their dramatist, and pub- 
lic opinion pushed him outside the walls 
of Athens, an exile. 


in Tauris 


I contend that though the majority of 
us went to the Granville Barker produc- 
tions out of sheer curiosity, we could 
not but catch the full significance of the 
story of The Trojan Women, and ap- 
ply it to what we are reading daily in 


our newspapers. And save for the un- 
derlying and persistent irony which, 
somehow, Mr. Barker failed to impress 
upon his actors, it was in the excellent 
playing of this drama that most of the 
understanding was due for the modern 
audience. Mr. Barker assembled what 
we Americans would call a “star” cast 
for his Euripidean task. The Trojan 
Women calls for four dominant person- 
alities, all in direct contrast. Perhaps 
the most baffling réle is that of Cassan- 
dra, for she is a mixture of literalness, 
of mysticism, and of distraitness. The 
child of Hecuba is endowed with the qual- 
ities of a seer; for that reason is she con- 
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Iphigenia in Tauris 


tent to be held captive by the Greek, for 
she can read into the future and see the 
ruin which will befall her captor. She 
is half-lyrical in her youth, and super- 
sensitive in her visionary qualities. To 
an audience, this is elusive and is un- 
derstood only insofar as the actress who 
plays the réle herself understands it. 
There was a tendency on the part of 
Barkér to read into the part more of the 
Ophelia characteristics than the text jus- 
tified, and to the great credit of Miss 
Chrystal Herne it must be said that she 
brought it back to it simple Greek signifi- 
cance of lyrical youth and mysticism, 
with a thread of irony running through 
it. It was pleasant to note in this 
actréss’s work, also, a tendency to ex- 
pand under the influence of great litera- 
ture. Her voice has a surprising carry- 
ing power, considering the fact that this 
is her first appearance in the open. It 
is to be hoped that the opportunity will 
be given her to continue in the serious 
drama, now she has begun. For it is in 
great drama that the voice becomes 
richer, the intellect becomes stronger and 
more pliable, and technique becomes 
surer. As Cassandra Miss Herne pos- 
sessed undoubted appeal. 

The part of Andromache is the most 
evident in the drama, from the modern 
point of view; it carries the story which 
made the timid lady in front weep, and 
the rich lady get up and go. But it is 
not the mere fiction which makes it a 
réle of dominant value; it is the distinc- 
tion of characterization, the Trojan 
pride, and varying attitudes as to the 
destiny of a down-trodden nation—and 
above all, the mother quality, which calls 
for the handling of a powerful actress. 


Fortunate, therefore, that Edith Wynne 
Matthison was secured for the part. 
Andromache demands those very qualities 
of fine interpretation which are most un- 
suited to such a huge place as a modern 
stadium. The word “oratorical” is farth- 
est away from the technique of Miss 
Matthison. She has a quality of voice 
that is rich and full, and her readings 
are musical to hear. Her fine intelligence 
in interpretation lifted the réle out of 
the plane of mere story to that of high- 
est tragedy. There was no striving for 
emotion; it came through the fine es- 
sence of bearing, of expression, and of 
reading. Much of this was often lost in 
the vast auditorium. And those who 
might not have heard nevertheless bowed 
before the poignancy of the situation. 
Euripides scored again! 

The réle of Hecuba is the most exact- 
ing of all, for it is almost a continuous 
sustaining of grief from beginning to 
end of the performance, which began at 
four-thirty, and ended after six. What 
is it to be a conqueror? asks Euripides in 
this play. To sell Cassandra into bond- 
age; to drag Andromache through the 
fires of sacrifice; to browbeat an old 
Queen and break her spirit by tearing 
from her all she loves? And at the end, 
what is the net result? A gray-haired 
woman with a dead child on her knees! 
Is not that irony, considering the glor- 
ious trappings of victory? Hecuba must 
convey all this agony, beneath which must 
be made evident the fires of a pride which 
show the fiber of Troy. That pride even 
the Greeks cannot destroy, though they 
drag the Trojan women through the mire. 
It is this spirit Miss McCarthy (Mrs. 
Barker) tried to convey, but her emotion 


was forced; her effort to hurl the tragedy 
to the farthest limits of the stadium pro- 
duced a pumping effect which was dis- 
concerting. Her pictorial quality was 
magnificent, as it was in Iphigenia in 
Tauris—but even when the story was so 
human that acting could not stay it, the 
artificiality of Miss McCarthy over the 
body of her grandson was without ap- 
peal. Effort was the dominant note. 

The réle of Helen calls only for pic- 
turesqueness and beauty and subtle ap- 
peal. Miss Gladys Hanson in these re- 
spects was excellent. But there is no 
human value to the part in the story; the 
richness of her bearing and the yielding 
sensuousness of her expression being 
enough to convey to a knowing audience 
that Menelaus would never be able to re- 
sist the wiles of such a woman. This is 
the only emotion necessary to convey, and 
Miss Hanson conveyed it. She had a 
long speech to read, which was done with 
feeling for pause and stress, and to the 
credit of the actors, as well as to the 
praise for Mr. Barker’s watchfulness, all 
the long speeches were read with intelli- 
gence in both productions. The Iphigenia 
in Tauris has no great human story at- 
tached to it; it is ritualitic, dependent 
on the interpretation of that elusive fac- 
tor, the Chorus, and telling how Iphi- 
genia, after she joins her brother, escapes 
the necessity of preparing him for sacri- 
fice by the savage Taurians, in whose 
country she is held captive, and further 
escape back to her home, much to the 
rage of King Thoas. Miss McCarthy 
dominates the piece with her customary 
pictorial excellence, and with the same 
disagreeable mannerisms of emotion. Yet 
no one worked harder than she to main- 
tain the excellence of both performances, 
and a tribute must be paid her for her 
untiring energy while on the stage. 

The timid lady in front, at The Tro- 
jan Women, was doubtless impressed by 
the martial dignity of Talthybius and 
Menelaus, and their soldiers. Mr. Nor- 
man Wilkinson, perpetrator of A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream eccentricities, 
costumed the Greek pieces. There is no 
gainsaying his effectiveness, as far as 
Troy is concerned, but when he came to 
the Taurian country his palette ran riot. 
No comic opera could have been funnier 
in its color than most of the production 
of Iphigenia in Tauris. It was only the 
gravity of Euripides that saved the au- 
dience from losing entire control of itself 
at the Yale Bowl, where I saw Iphigenia. 
It is this aspect of Mr. Barker’s work 
during this winter and spring that I 
cannot take seriously, though I can see 
what he and Mr. Wilkinson have been 
aiming at. But they have aimed with 
wrong weapons. 

Now, to return to Pennsylvania. I 
think the people there were frankly bored 
by the Chorus, as it painfully walked in 
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and out of the circles drawn on the 
ground cloth which served as an Orches- 
tra. Every now and then, there was a 
flare of trumpets, a wail of viols, to ac- 
centuate their incantations, but to the 
timid lady the young women of the 
Chorus looked as though they wandered 
mechanically. I heard one spectator say 
that she could have forgiven the Chorus 
its interminable recitative, if only the 
girls had worn pretty gowns instead of 
the gray flannel cloaks with symbolic 
flames on their breasts, and red binding 
on their caps and skirts. Personally, I 
think Mr. Barker got over an awkward 
part of Greek drama very well, for to 
the modern audience, deprived of the 
ritualistic fervor of the Greeks, this 
dominance of the Chorus is a grave bar- 
rier to appreciation. Mr. Barker, how- 
ever, varied his readings, and aimed for 
picturesqueness. 

As I have said, I think that the ma- 
jority of those who came out of curiosity, 
and who came to jeer, went away with 
reverence in their hearts. Certainly they 
would be doing well if they went away 
with this message of Euripides graven 
on their minds: 


“How are ye blind, 

Ye treaders down of cities, ye that cast 

Temples to desolation, and lay waste 

Tombs, the untrodden sanctuaries where 
lie 

The ancient dead; yourselves so soon to 
die!” 


They would be doubly wise to bear in 
mind Cassandra’s warning: 


“Would ye be wise, ye Cities, fly from 
war! 

Yet if war come, there is a crown in 
death 

For her that striveth well and perisheth 

Unstained: to die in evil were the stain!” 


I think, thus far, the modern audience 
got the full significance of The Trojan 
Women. They may not have understood 
the part played by the Greek gods in 
Greek drama, but that did not matter. 
Mr. Barker satisfied their curiosity by 
having some fascinating machinery to 
draw some painted statuary up and down 
and above the central arch. 

All told, therefore, I think the Ameri- 
can spectators of Euripidean drama 
gained much through the enthusiastic ef- 







































































Pennsylvania has sent its “eleven” forth 
to conquer something more modern than 
Troy, let some generous citizen in the 
East go to an architect and ask him how 
much it would cost to build a real Greek 


Theater. Euripides is out of place in a 
stadium, yet Euripides and Barker are 
not out of place in American life. Next 
year, we hope, Mr. Barker will be en- 
couraged to continue, with Professor 


Murray’s splendid help, to enlighten us 
in the ways of ancient drama. 


He has 


Andromache 


fort of Mr. Barker. And I am sure he 
gained infinite experience. Next fall, 
when the Yale boys are playing football 
in the Bowl, when Harvard is filled to 
overflowing for the November games, 
when the City College has sodded its 
athletic field and put its undergraduates 
in training; when the University of 
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By Warwick James Price 


BOUNDING life, wherever one may look, 


proved that he can do it, and the per- 
formances just given have shown the lim- 
itations of his material. These limitations 
can be overcome just so soon as he de- 
termines to himself that the stadium is 
not the place in which to get well ac- 
quainted with Euripides. 





Deep-bosomed foliage, choiring birds above. 
“Truth!” comes the cooling whisper from the brook, 


And through and over all, the sunshine; Love. 


Dooks of the month 


FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


Sundown Slim* 


HE author of Overland Red has written a second book 

that will come as a surprise to those who doubt that 

there is real merit among any of the newer writers. 
Sundown Slim is a touching bit of character sketching; a West- 
ern yarn as full of interest and real human charm as any tale 
that Harold Bell Wright has given us; in fact, Mr. Wright 
himself cannot play upon the emotions with a cleverer hand or 
leave behind him an impression more fraught with sweet re- 
membrance and a haunting thought of what the world may 
do to a man, and how men can reclaim men, and again, how 
the love of a woman can transform even a tramp into a happy, 
proud and earnest-working homesteader. 

The friendship between Sundown and Chance, the great 
wolfhound, is full of sweetness. Through it are revealed the 
childlike simplicity of the great hulking man and the gentleness 
and faithfulness of the long, shadowy beast. 

Mr. Knibbs writes with the force and finish of a trained 
artist. His two books add something significant to more recent 


fiction. 
The Code of the Mountainst 


HIS is the tale of a vengeance that failed because it was 
I turned aside from its purpose by the growth of the good 
in a man’s heart, after years of unhappy experience in 

the very hard school of a very hard life. 

The hero of the tale went to jail when only a boy for the 
killing of a man. Having served his term, he comes back into 
the world firm in the resolve to find and to punish those who 
put him behind bars. But time and circumstances deflect his 
course and he finally understands that the law has a majesty, 
and that the greatest man is the man who can rule himself 
under the law. 

The book is written with the touch of that melancholy 
which usually pervades these mountain stories. 


Dianthat 


HE woman reader of fiction will glory in the entertain- 

[ ment afforded through the adventures of Diantha. Di- 

antha was a twin. Her sister was the beauty of the fam- 

ily. But ill-health in childhood took away the good looks of Di- 

antha, and she grew up homely and unpopular. It was a great 

trial to her. Then once again illness wrought a change, and we 

meet a transformed Diantha. What happens now becomes almost 
exciting, and a romance is born of the newer circumstances. 


The author writes of all this with a great deal of whole- 
some charm. It is a book that a young girl or an older woman 
can enjoy equally well. 


The Hand of Peril* 


NCE again Arthur Stringer has written a mystery tale 
O of strong interest. His pursuit of a gang of counter- 

feiters, among whom is a beautiful girl, gives the basis 
for a thrilling narrative, and the love element that -he infuses 
into the activities of his Secret Service man adds not a little 
to the pleasurable excitement that attends a reading of the 
tale. 

Mr. Stringer is skilful in avoiding melodrama in his de- 
tective stories. He is also fortunate in his choice of scene. 
He gives picturesqueness to the background against which he 
sets the people of his play, with the result that we have at- 
mosphere, literary charm and breathless interest in his stories. 
The Hand of Peril is among the most finished products of his 
pen, and will be set to his greater credit by the more fastidious 
as well as by that larger number who want a story for the 


story’s sake. 
The Primrose Ringt 


HE woman who loves little children always makes a 

I pleasing heroine for a story. The little nurse in The 

Primrose Ring could sympathize with the small incur- 

ables in her ward because she herself had been a foundling and 

had for years been a cripple supposedly incurable. Her group 

of boys and girls naturally adore her, and she adores them— 

small waifs as they are, from every land and clime so far as 

ancestry is concerned. When it is threatened that they be 

taken from her, the little nurse’s heart well-nigh breaks, but 
she is full of fight, and she makes a brave showing. 

The upshot of it all is that a rich woman takes matters in 
hand and helps the little nurse to do a bigger and better thing 
than even she had ever dreamed of. It is a delightfully fresh 
little tale, with touches of poetry that are eminently fitted to 
come ‘into a book that is mostly about children. 


The Cocoont 


HIS is a feeble attempt at a book of letters. The writer 

[ is a woman whose nerves have sent her to a sanatorium, 
where she goes into her shell with a lot of other people 

and emerges into the full glory of womanhood and, later on, 
motherhood. The little plot might have been ably treated 
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FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


either according to the plan essayed by the author or in some 
other even more effective way. But contrary to her usual 
method, Miss Stuart has tried to do something for which she 
is not adapted, with the result that the book is more or less 
a failure. Letters must be very real, very convincing to make 
a book of them successful. These letters are neither the per- 
formance of poet, a romancer, or ‘a plain, everyday woman. 
At one point they promise to reach a height of exaltation, at 
another they go down to the level of mere slang and common- 
place. The writer takes a hand in the affairs of her neigh- 
bors, and the end is something of a mix-up from which several 
people have to be skilfully extricated. 


The Curse of Castle Eagle* 


ERE is a tender little Irish tale of the kind Mrs. Tynan- 
H Hinckson so often writes. For one so prolific this 
author achieves a standard with small variation. Her 

books are not deeply thoughtful, nor do they present any prob- 
lems, but they are always charming and interesting and clean. 
The tale of how the curse on Castle Eagle was removed, 
and how a sorrowful woman was made happy by the elimination 
of a great fear from her life, is full of enjoyment of the more 
quiet kind. The romance is tender and cheerful, and leaves 
behind it an impression of satisfaction and appreciation for a 
writer who can tell a good story in an effective and entertain- 


ing way. 
The Double Traitort 


R. OPPENHEIM for once has not acquitted himself 
M with his usual creditableness. The Double Traitor 
bears the marks of effort, effort to take a timely theme 

and turn it to account in a real live Oppenheim novel. The tale 
has to do with a young Englishman in the diplomatic corps in 
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Berlin. Threugh an indiscretion he loses his post, and not 
succeeding in making his English colleagues listen to his warn- 
ings, he enters the pay of the Germans, substantiates his sus- 
picions and gives his information to the British War Office. 
In this way he becomes a double traitor, and as such lays him- 
self open to German vengeance. There is a love story running 
through the book, which is rather tragic in its climax and 
fails to make that impression of reality which on most occasions 
is an inherent quality of the Oppenheim stories. Of course, 
written at the present time, the story is interesting as reveal- 
ing some more of the inner workings of the diplomatic service 
and the conditions that plunged Europe into war. 


Open Market* 


E SHOULD be inclined to view this as the strongest 
W piece of fiction Mrs. Bacon has done, setting aside 


Margarita’s Soul. The various elements that go to 
make up this tale are such that a sustained interest is achieved 
without any apparent effort, and the little touch of the un- 
usual and unconventional gives a surprise now and again that 
is particularly delectable. 

The heroine is a young girl who has long suffered as poor 
relation in a family high in the social scale, and for the most 
part blessed with money. Her expectation of a large legacy is 
disappointed in a most unaccountable way, which leads her to 
make a rather strange and decidedly hazardous experiment. 
What this experiment was and how it worked out we are not 
going to tell, for much of the enjoyment of the story would be 
lost through a too complete knowledge of the plot revealed 
before reading. It is enough to say that the girl becomes in- 
volved in a problem of love that keeps her in the midst of an 
adventure for some years. That it all comes out right is quite 
logical and probable. The characterization is unusually well 
done, and the situations are fraught with interest of a very 
real kind. 
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Works of General Interest 


The} Conservation and Propagation of 
Bird Life* 

OUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES, the artist of bird life, once 

L asked the writer whether he ever felt a sort of rap- 

turous thrill when in close proximity to a wild bird, 
especially with a rare or unusual one. Bless his artistic soul! 
A thousand times, yes! It is one of the most entrancing 
emotions; and the person is fortunate indeed who knows it 
from frequent experience.” 

Thus speaks Herbert K. Job, the author of The Propaga- 
tion of Wild Birds (Doubleday, Page & Co.), in the introduc- 
tion to his book, which is the first and only popular manual 
giving practical directions for the attraction and the conserva- 
tion of wild bird-life in this country. Mr. Job, as every bird- 
lover knows, particularly if he be in any way familiar with 
the organization of the Audubon Society, has spent the greater 
part of his life in the study of birds, for besides being at the 
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present time in charge of the Department of Applied Ornithol- 
ogy of the National Association of Audubon Societies, he was 
formerly State Ornithologist of Connecticut, and is also a 
member of the American Ornithologists’ Union. 

The scope of the book is set forth in the interesting prefa- 
tory note by T. Gilbert Pearson, Secretary of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, as follows: 

“There has grown up in the United States within the 
past ten years a widespread interest in birds, the extent of 
which has never been equalled in this or any other country. 
Along with the desire to acquire more knowledge regarding 
the habits and activities of these feathered denizens of the 
great Outside has arisen a sense of personal obligation to aid 
all movements that tend toward safeguarding their lives and 
prolonging their usefulness. As a result, the popular support 
for the enactment of important State and Federal laws for 
the conservation of wild birds and animals has given profound 
astonishment to those benighted persons whose custom it has 
been to accumulate wealth by the destruction of wild creatures 
for the markets offered by the game-dealer and the millinery 
feather-merchant. This was well illustrated in 1910, when the 
people of New York State arose almost in mass and demanded 
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of the Legislature that it pass the Audubon Society’s bill to 
prohibit the sale of birds’ feathers; and again in 1913, when 
there was pending in the Tariff Bill the proviso to prohibit 
the importation of the feathers of wild birds. More than two 
hundred thousand letters and telegrams of approval poured in 
upon the desks of the Senators and Congressmen in Wash- 
ington. 

“The enactment of the Federal Migratory Bird Bill, also 
in 1913, would not have been possible a few years before, as 
numerous unsuccessful attempts had demonstrated. 

“As a natural consequence of these manifestations of in- 
terest on the part of the public, there has appeared an in- 
creased desire to have birds come about the home in greater 
numbers. People are wanting more robins on the lawn, more 
wrens in the garden and more bluebirds, thrashers and wood- 
peckers in the neighborhood. 

“T recall that less than ten years ago I spent much time 
in an effort to induce a certain man to begin the manufacture 
and sale of nesting-boxes for birds and similar apparatus, 
with the view of supplying a demand which I felt was certain 
to come. It was with very great difficulty that he was induced 
to go into this business. To-day there are more than twenty 
well-known manufacturers of bird boxes and other bird-at- 
tracting apparatus in the eastern part of the United States 
alone. 

“It has not been a great many years since an estate on 
which pheasants and wild ducks were reared was a curiosity 
and occasioned much local comment. To-day hundreds of 
persons are engaging in this pleasant and profitable occupa- 
tion. Naturally much well-meant effort in this direction has 
been ill-directed; and it has become evident that there is great 
need of some one highly skilled in the matter of artificial pro- 
pagation of birds to give counsel to those desiring to under- 
take an enterprise of this character. 

“It was to meet this demand and provide expert advice 
for those desiring to begin the raising of game-birds, or to 
make bird-sanctuaries of their groves and fields, that I ar- 
ranged for the National Association of Audubon Societies to 
established, in 1914, its ‘Department of Applied Ornithology.’ ” 

In his introductory remarks Mr. Job points out that the 
work of the Audubon Societies looking towards the propagation 
of wild birds is really a movement in direct line with the great 
national movement for the conservation of the natural re- 
sources and beauties of the country. Up to about 1875 birds of 
all sorts were slaughtered for food, for their plumage or for 
the mere sport of killing, without the slightest consideration. 
At that time, however, the economic value of bird-life began 
to dawn upon a few thoughtful minds and ever since that time 
the effort to prevent useless killing of birds has waxed stronger 
and stronger. 

“One of the most interesting developments in public senti- 
ment,” says the author, “is that an increasing number of 
persons are discovering that it affords them pleasure to see 
wild birds multiply, particularly as the result of their own 
efforts; to have them settled on their own land or home-spot; 
to see new kinds; and to have intimate personal contact with 
these pretty pensioners.” 

In another place he describes the joy to be found in help- 
ing the birds in their unequal struggle for life: 

“Recently I sat for more than an hour on the shore of a 
small pond close to several species of wild ducks in all the 
glory of their nuptial plumage. The previous season out in 
the wilds of northern Manitoba I had hatched these ducklings in 
an incubator, raised them by hand, and had brought them 
under my personal care more than two thousand miles to the 
spot where I sat. The wonderful canvasbacks were diving 
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and eating the succulent roots which they brought to the sur- 
face. The light glanced resplendent from their delicately pen- 
cilled backs and gleamed in the fiery eyes of the males. Was 
it tedious to sit there so long in the cold April wind? Nay, 
rather in my delight I was oblivious to the passing of time. 

“Much the same. feeling may be kindled when a pair of 
bluebirds, wrens or chickadees accept our hospitality and raise 
a brood or two in one of our nesting-boxes; or when the chip- 
ping sparrows and phoebes use the’ building material we have 
put out for them, and nest in the woodbine or under the porch 
by our very door. 

“The best type of sportaman is not a person greedy for 
slaughter. He loves the whole experience of a day afield, the 
exhilarating exercise, the matching of his wits with the keen 
instincts of the wild creatures. A mere taste of the game on 
the table is enough, and he forbears to kill more. He feeds 
the game in winter and takes measures to propagate or protect 
it from natural enemies and dangers. On many a hunt, when 
he secures no game, he enjoys the experience to the full. Such 
a@ man saves more than he destroys, and is a real friend of 
wild bird life, standing for strict protective laws and the 
rigid enforcement of them.” 

The author also points out that the propagation of wild 
birds for food or other practical purposes is going on to a far 
greater extent nowadays than ever before and in this connec- 
tion he shows the legitimate basis for such propagation. He 
also shows how the work of the Audubon Society has created 
a new field for scientific research and labor in the demand for 
men who are capable of putting into effect the practical meth- 
ods for attracting birds and inducing them to settle upon the 
premises set aside for the feathered friends. 

“Many a man,” he says, “who has begun the propagation of 
‘game birds’ with the idea of securing better shooting has 
found so much satisfaction in such work, and has become so 
much attached to his ‘feathered children,’ that he becomes 
disinclined to shoot them. Humane sentiment is spreading 
wonderfully.” 

The book is divided into three general divisions: 1. Meth- 
ods with Gallinaceous Birds; 2. The Propagation of Wild 
Water Fowl; and 3. Smaller Land-Birds. 

In the first part the author takes up the quail, the grouse, 
the wild turkey, the pheasant, the pigeon, etc., while in the 
second part he takes up wild ducks, wild geese, swans, wading 
birds and other types which come under the general heading. 

In part three the person who is just beginning his study 
of birds will perhaps find the most interesting material because 
there the author takes up such important fundamental matters 
as nesting-boxes, nesting material, water supply, attractive 
vegetation, suppression of enemies, etc. 

Mr. Job has illustrated his book profusely with excellent 
photographs which not only have artistic merit, but which 
also go to illustrate the practical points he talks about. 


H. E. Maule. 
Soul-Spur* 


R. WIGHTMAN could hardly have chosen a truer 
M name for this book or one that more clearly charac- 

terizes it, for, in parts, it is a real spur or inspiration 
to the soul. 

It is in essay form, each of the twelve essays being in- 
troduced by a poem. Unfortunately the author is not at his 
best in poetry. Though some of these poems are good in thought, 
they are not, however, distinctive, and add nothing to the very 
excellent essays they precede. 

Richard Wightman is a thinker and a philosopher—and 
these do not of necessity go hand in hand. When they do the 
outcome is nicely balanced thought, fine and true. 

Life is not a flowery bed of ease to most of us, but Mr. 
Wightman puts a happy interpretation on its trials and sor- 
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rows. “We say that we have fallen upon ‘hard lines’ and so 
we have—every man of us is doomed into trouble—but only 
that we may emerge good soldiers, faithful prophets and gentle 
kings. There is not one seeming bane in a year that was not 
put there to be a boon, but to take a bane and twist it into 
a boon requires the perception and strength of real manhood.” 

The author emphasizes the idea that the hope and worth 
of life lie in man’s determination, in spite of many falls, to 
struggle on in his efforts to reach the goal. “It is one God in 
him that will not down however little he may get 
or hold, however bare his brow may be of visible laurels, this 
capacity for progress is the stamp of man’s essential great- 
ness, and the promise of his ultimate victory over those foes oi 
his life, whose function is seemingly to hinder and stab and 
damn.” 

“To covet character above all things, and gain it bit by 
bit, but gaining ever, this and only this is success—ample 
and fine and within the reach of every child of the universe 
who is roused to the real meaning of life who loves light rather 
than darkness.” 


Mabel Margaret Hoopes. 


The American Navy and its Part in 
World Politics* 


E SPEAK much of our development into a world 

power through the war of 1898. We were such a 

power potentially as soon as we had a navy for a 
strength to enable us to say to another power, ‘I forbid!’ And 
we can only remain a world power through a navy which can 
command safety and peace.” 

Thus speaks Real Admiral French E. Chadwick in the 
closing pages of his book, The American Navy, issued as the 
initial volume of the new Doubleday, Page & Co., series of 
“American Books” which are designed to take up the most 
pressing American problems in brief forward looking books 
by persons pre-eminently equipped to speak authoritatively 
upon the subjects treated. 

Admiral Chadwick, however, does not exclude the powers 
of statesmanship from his consideration of the American navy, 
for continuing in the final paragraph of his book, he says: 

“Linked to such power there must be political good sense 
and just dealing. Long habit in obedience and in command, a 
life-long study of international relations, a knowledge of the 
races of men such as no other great profession can offer, an 
ideal which puts duty as its first law; these enable the navy to 
furnish its just quota of both the high qualifications mentioned. 
To it the country can securely trust its honor and safety. It 
will ever do its duty.” 

The little volume is a short yet comprehensive history of 
the American navy from Colonial times through the Spanish- 
American war, and although he avoids much discussion of the 
present and future naval policy of the United States, it is 
apparent in every line of his book that he feels that if the 
United States were to spend a thousand millions of dollars in 
the next ten years in new naval constructions they would not 
regret it. 

The world situation of the United States is seen by him 
purely in the light of a naval situation upon which the follow- 
ing comment from the last chapter of his book is most signifi- 
cant: 

“The situation left us by the Spanish War is one which 
can be maintained only by a powerful fleet, though our acquisi- 
tions in themselves scarcely add to the necessity of such a 
fleet, for meanwhile we have built the Panama Canal. And 
while the canal has lightened our strategic difficulties in that 
our battle fleet can now reach San Francisco from the Carib- 
bean in a fourth of the time it took the ‘Oregon’ to make her 
celebrated passage from San Francisco to Key West, there is 
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upon us the heavy burden of the defense of the isthmus, its 
position being in effect insular. It can only remain in our 
hands by our controlling the sea. Fortifications assist in its 
defense for the time being, but should we go to war it must 
finally go into the hands of the power with a superior navy. 
And being thus isolated and having this insular character, the 
canal and its fortifications should be in naval control in order 
that there should be complete unanimity of effort in its 
defense. 

“It is safe to say that however anti-imperialist one may 
be, there is no American who would see the canal go into 
foreign control with equanimity. The most pronounced would 
halt at such a danger. Thus whatever one’s attitude may be 
toward the Monroe Doctrine there are few who would not 
uphold the contention that we shall not permit any further 
extension of foreign influence in the Caribbean or in any part 
of the neighboring Pacific littoral, or in the neighboring islands 
such as the Galapagos. This is not a question of extension of 
influence, but of safety.” 

In an earlier chapter wherein is described the dark situa- 
tion of the American merchant marine before the war of 1812, 
when as the result of Jefferson’s policy of peace at any price, 
American shipping was forced to remain passive under the 
arrogance of Great Britain’s naval power, Admiral Chadwick 
says: “Peace cannot be kept by one only of the interested 
parties declaring such a preference. One must be in a posi- 
tion to command peace and this failure was Jefferson’s great 
mistake, a mistake which from every point of view was to 
cost us dear.” 

Thus throughout the book Admiral Chadwick traces the 
paramount importance of navies in maintaining world power. 
It was the American navy, he points out, which conquered 
the Southern Confederacy, the French navy which won Ameri- 
can independence, the British navy which crushed Napoleon’s 
power, and even George Washington, he assures us, recognized 
the importance of a sea power, and throughout his career did 
all in his power to strengthen the Colonial navy. 

And also in its diplomatic significance Admiral Chadwick 
says the navy, and particularly the American navy, is a most 
important factor. “International law,” he says, “is mostly 
both made and administered by navies. The navy is thus a 
great and constant school of diplomacy, the right hand of the 
Department of State. We have had a notable instance, almost 
az I write, in the events in Mexico, and from none have naval 
officers received higher praise for their work than from the late 
lamented Secretary of State, John Hay. It is the duty of 
such as this which gives the naval profession its breadth and 
importance in peace, as great in its way, as in war. And the 
diplomacy of navel officers is always in the direction of peace, 
though it may sometimes be peace with a strong hand, as in 
Admiral Benham’s most admirable handling of the situation 
in the harbor of Rio de Janeiro during the revolt of 1895. He 
brought instaneous peace between the revolutionary forces and 
the Government; he upheld international law, stood by the 
rights of our merchant captains, and rendered service beyond 
price to Brazil.” 

As is well known, Admiral Chadwick served in the Ameri- 
can navy from 1861 until 1906 when he was retired. He has 
had a most distinguished career, saw much active service during 
the Civil War, was Admiral Sampson’s Chief of Staff during 
the Spanish-American War, where he also commanded the 
flagship “New York”; he was president of the Naval War 
College from 1900 to 1903, was made Rear-Admiral in 1903 
and the year following became commander-in-chief of the 
South Atlantic squadron. 

He has written extensively on diplomatic and naval topics, 
is the author of Causes of the Civil War in the “American 
Nation Series,” besides many papers upon naval, historical, 
diplomatic, civic and other technical matters. 

At the same time as The American Navy was issued, four 
other titles in this series appeared, as follows: American Lit- 


erature, by Professor Leon Kellner; The Indian To-day, by Dr. 
Charles A. Eastman; The American College, by Isaac Sharp- 
less, and Municipal Freedom, by Oswald Ryan. 

From time to time additional volumes in “The American 
Books” series will be issued, each one dealing with some im- 
portant question or phase of development in American life 
and each one as in the case of the above mentioned books, 
written by an authority upon the subject. 

H. E. Maule. 


A Study of the Great War* 


O GATHER into a volume that can be read at a sitting 

the causes, progress and consequences of the war now 

wringing the withers of Europe is a triumph of keen 
observation and accurate knowledge of racial, political and in- 
dustrial conditions of the nations involved, combined with 
trained capacity of exploiting such intellectual possessions. 
The unnecessary and appalling devastation now in progress 
engages every mind capable of serious thought. To bring this 
deadly conflict into proper focus for Americans needs no apol- 
ogy. In Studies of the Great War, Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis 
has compressed into two hundred and seventy-two pages the 
contentions of the nations at war, their resources for aggres- 
sion and defense and the golden dreams of victory each one of 
them entertains. This book is the lexicography of momentous 
current events. 

Naturally, he begins with Germany, as first to take the 
irrevocable step. She had attained commercial supremacy upon 
the Continent; her prosperity was incontrovertible! History 
taught her that, since the advent of steam and steel, the ocean 
was the highway to trade majesty; but her blossoming com- 
merce lacked sufficient sunlight in the North Sea! Strong 
within herself, she was a “pent-up Utica.” 

Since his accession, in 1888, her Kaiser had been creating 
an arrogant military estate, dominating a theoretically in- 
vincible army. This army, from subaltern to Field Marshal, 
hated the skilled laborers and merchants who made Germany 
great; but, for the extension of the German economic system, 
members of this militant estate rallied for a war to the death. 
They are fighting for industrial interests they affected to 
despise. Curious, anomalous spectacle! “Deutschland ueber 
alles!” was the war cry, but “over all” meant commercial 
supremacy. Writers described Germany “at bay before West- 
ern Europe”; and, strange as it seems, the phrase pleased her 
military class. When the hour arrived, her General Staff was 
ready. Its calculations showed to mathematical exactitude the 
day on which an invasion by a million men, hurled through as- 
sumably helpless Belgium, would, by sheer impetus, land the 
army in Paris. The Belgians had failed her Allies a hundred 
years before and were not to be considered as to treaty rights. 
But an unsuspected lion lay in the path—not the lion of Water- 
loo! Belgium caused a delay of three mortal weeks, in which 
the momentum of the first impact was forever lost. King 
Albert emerged from obscurity as the Leonidas of the twentieth 
century! 

Dr. Hillis graphically describes the rousing of France, 
when the black-and-red banners were flying upon the meadows 
at Chantilly. Again, the industrial character of the invasion 
is pointed out, because miners accompanied the army and began 
to work the hematite ores of the Department of the Meurthe 
and the Moselle. The vandalism in Belgium was repeated in 
Rheims, but the Hunnish invasion was checked! Foot by 
foot, much French territory has been regained. 

England’s relation to the conflict may have borne sem- 
blance of sympathy for Belgium, but the advance of Germany 
to the North Sea by the annexation of the little kingdom was 
of more vital importance to Britain than to France. Dr. 
Hillis admirably explains how Kitchener hastily gathered an 
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army upon Salisbury Plain, sacred to the memory of Hannah 
More. He pays high tribute to the valor of the British who 
hastened across the Channel to the aid of their beleagured ally. 

Germany had demanded Antwerp, one of the great ports 
of the world, and, for its acquisition, had violated sacred obli- 
gations; Russia, in far greater need of an all-year port than 
Germany, exacted from France and England as a condition 
precedent to entering the Triple Entente that when the in- 
evitable war came she should have Constantinople and the 
freedom of the Dardanelles. 

The hopes of New Russia are prefigured by Dr. Hillis in 
concise form. Turkey, he disposes of as a dead nation in a 
dying land. He shows why Italy was forced to cut loose from 
her former allies and to enter the war with the nations of the 
Entente. I can hardly agree that “the real motive that has 
led the soul of Italy to break with Germany and Austria is the 
moral motive and the might of the spiritual imperative.” Of 
all the allied nations, Italy’s motive appears thoroughly selfish, 
meaning a desire to regain territory once hers but which she 
never could have taken from Austria unless the Dual-Empire 
was in grave trouble with other foes. 

Some of the best material in the book deals with Austria- 
Hungary and the prospective “United States of Balkany’”—the 
last word evidently a clever coinage by the author. I do not 
find it in any of my books about the Balkans. Dr. Hillis viv- 
idly pictures the nations of western, central and southern Eu- 
rope, perched like vultures upon towers of silence, awaiting 
the body of Francis Joseph. He expects Roumania to get 
Transylvania, Servia to become one of the large states upon 
the European map and Hungarian independence to be what it 
was prior to 1867. 

It will hardly be disputed that the general uprising against 
Austria-Germany has been a surprise to the two Kaisers. Dr. 
Hillis enumerates the fatal errors into which Wilhelm II fell 
prior to giving the command: “Forward!” His epigrams are 
many and impressive. In fact, here’s the book of the hour. It 
is published by the Fleming H. Revell Company, New York and 
London. 

Julius Chambers. 


Criticisms of Life* 


ORACE J. BRIDGES is a man who has accustomed cer- 
tain portions of the community to listen with profound 
and respectful attention to his interpretations of life 

and his theories of living. Knowing this, the reader brings a 
very genuine interest to the collection of “studies in faith, hope 
and despair” that Mr. Bridges has recently published under 
the title Criticisms of Life. 

And if the reader is looking for stimulation and uplift, he 
will get it—if he is one particular type of reader. If the 
reader has a neat little concept of the world-of-things-as-they- 
ought-to-be and inflexibly refuses to recognize the chasms of 
human frailty that yawn unbridgeably between it and the 
world-of-things-as-they-are, he will be in tremendous sympathy 
with Mr. Bridges. For Mr. Bridges is essentially a moralist: 
there is no other course in life but to do right, and there is 
only one path of right-doing—to wit, the one to which Mr. 
Bridges holds the key. All the vision of human complexity 
that eliminates dogmatism from men who are truly great 
thinkers seems to be barred from the eyes of Mr. Bridges. He 
has created for himself an admirable and orderly mould of 
“right-doing,” and into it he insists upon pouring every ele- 
ment in the human order of things, betraying a fine scorn of 
all that obstinately refuse to fit. One is reminded of Georg 
Brandes’ comment upon Rudolf Eucken, wherein he speaks of 
“the impudence of one man to tell another to be good!” The 
deep, tender, understanding analyses of human affairs that give 
H. G. Wells his position among men to be listened to are dis- 
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missed by Mr. Bridges as “the tenth-rate futilities of a stray 
tale-teller trespassing in the field of philosophy.” The yearn- 
ing of Ellen Key for a greater refinement of emotion in life— 
for less error and disillusion in the most significant phase of 
human relation, he sums up and misinterprets as “free love” — 
a phrase which has come to have the grossest connotation, than 
which nothing could be further from Ellen Key’s intention. 
To Mr. Bridges, Haeckel is little more than an old impostor; 
and the main source of his resentment seems to lie in the fact 
that Haeckel is avowedly a determinist. And yet if a question- 
naire on the subject could be sent out among men whose ideas 
count, how few replies would disagree with Anatole France 
that “free-will is but an illusion, and physiological affinities 
are as exactly determined as are chemical combinations!” 

Criticisms of Life leaves the reader with a regret that 
Mr. Bridges was early in his career diverted into paths of an 
unmixed ethicalism; he shows an undoubted capacity to think 
which makes it doubly unfortunate that the direction of his 
thought was determined before he had permitted himself a 
sufficient diversity of outlook. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


A History of Travel in America” 


T TOOK more than an ordinary courage to contemplate 
I the stupendous task of bringing together the material for 
these four splendid volumes, which provide so complete and 
adequate a history of the whole development of vehicles and 
methods of transportation in America. It took a still larger 
courage to face the difficulties of arranging and adapting and 
shaping into permanent form the vast mass of data collected 
for the purpose from libraries, museums, and private collections. 
To say the very least, Mr. Dunbar has been thorough. He has 
left no corner unsearched for information bearing upon his 
subject, and the wealth of fact, the inclusion of interesting and 
effective anecdote, and the collection and reproduction of more 
than four hundred pictures—taken from old prints, rare books, 
odd maps and the like—make this a monumental work in its 
own field, a field hitherto untilled save in a desultory and in- 
complete way. 

Mr. Dunbar points out to us in the beginning of his work 
the fact of the close relation between the march of civilization 
and the growth and progress of methods of transportation. As 
he says in his first chapter, Americans have ever been travel- 
ers. This is of course due to the size of the country; while the 
wonderful transformation through which our vehicles of travel 
have passed reveals the necessities out of which grew the de- 
mand for better facilities for covering distances and a greater 
efficiency in the matter of speed and comfort. 

In the final analysis, the history of American travel in- 
evitably becomes a history of the American people. Therefore 
these four volumes by Mr. Dunbar are, in effect, a history of 
the social, political and commercial progress of the United 
States as a nation. And a wonderful history it is: not merely 
a collection of statistics and dates, but a readable and entertain- 
ing, and vastly illuminating narrative, in which facts are mar- 
shalled together with the skill of a general and the feeling of a 
poet, while interspersed throughout are anecdotes and stories 
that color the account and give a touch of humor and pleasantry 
that are indeed delectable. 

Mr. Dunbar begins with the birch canoe of the American 
Indian. He passes on to the simpler boats of a slightly later 
development. Then come the first wagons, the first carriages 
—all the vehicles drawn by horses. After that the sailboat, 
the steamboat, the steam rail car, and finally the electrically 
propelled vehicles of modern date, with last of all, the aero- 
plane and the marvelous possibilities that go with it. So from 
the canoe and the dog-sled we arrive at the airship, and through 
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a careful study of the uses and tests to which all were put, we 
see the growth of economic conditions, which have given the 
basis for our onward strides as a nation. 

The author provides atmosphere, revels in description, and 
presents illustration after illustration in order to provide the 
proper setting for his history of travel. He studies and inter- 
prets character, and reviews customs step by step to show the 
reasons that underly his principal facts. He forgets nothing, 
neglects nothing, omits nothing that will add even in small 
degree to the comprehensiveness, the historic value or the 
general interest of his work. 

It were presumption almost to criticize a large piece of 
work such as this is, which shows itself so painstakingly and 
so excellently done. Doubtless, it were too much to expect in 
a work of this kind the charm of the finished essayist. But 
had some well-equipped editor exercised a patience in going over 
the manuscript, commensurate with that revealed by the au- 
thor in preparing the manuscript, some superfluities might have 
been eliminated, a certain nicety in the choice of words—now 
absent—might have added a real literary flavor to a commend- 
able historical narrative, and the whole work might have taken 
on an additional significance as reaching a combined literary 
and historic standard of unusual height. 

However, the main purpose of the werk is accomplished. 
Nowhere else have these facts been brought together; to many 
readers they must have continued to remain inaccessible had 
not Mr. Dunbar undertaken and completed his difficult task. 
Every library owes him a debt of gratitude; every historian 
must recognize the value of what he has done; while many a 
general reader will find hour after hour of interesting reading 
matter in these four large, beautiful books. 


The Little Man* 


T IS interesting to note how certain letter combinations 

come to connote qualities which are not at all implicit in 

the actual word that is formed. For instance, the word 
“Galsworthy” carries with it the idea of a certain fine dignity, 
an extreme delicacy of perception, a mental complexity linked 
with soul simplicity. It means fineness of emotion, unmixed 
with any touch of gallery play or element of the tawdry clap- 
trap with which so many “popular” literary productions gain 
their brief moment’s acclaim. 

The Little Man—And Other Satires bears as a whole the 
typical Galsworthy imprint of excellence. The play that gives 
title to the book is more or less inconsiderable; it is a not 
uninteresting little study of the distinction between the preach- 
ment of human charity and the practice thereof. The playlet 
which follows it, Hall-Marked, cannot thus be damned with 
faint praise. Its excellence is a very certain thing; in less 
than twenty pages it presents a wonderful little picture of an 
interesting human situation. There are one or two other short 
plays, and the rest of the volume is given up to sketches, fan- 
tasies, and short stories. One sketch worth especial mention 
is called “Hey-Day”; it is a conversation between the Re- 
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cording Angel and Man. “You are in your hey-day!” says the 
Angel, with fine scorn, pointing out the various abuses of our 
day. And man, with the quick self-reverence of one who knows 
he has done his best, points out the obstacles against which he 
has fought his way even to the imperfect stage that he has 
reached. The thing is very well done. 

A large part of the book is taken up by a series headed 
“Studies in Extravagance.” These deal with the writer, the 
critic, the plain man, the housewife, and so on—there are 
ten of them in all—and they are little satires that are shrewd 
yet very kindly. There is never a sneer in Galsworthy. What 
he said in The Inn of Tranquillity is the keynote of himself: 
“Love you cannot help, and hate you cannot help; but contempt 
is—for you—the sovereign idiocy, the irreligious fancy!” 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The House of the Dead* 


ee HE pre-eminent quality, the special characteristic, of 
i Russian writers,” wrote John Galsworthy recently, “is 
spiritual truth, the depth and directness, the utter 
sincerity, with which they face life in all its shifts.” And 
John Cowper Powys, writing in particular of the author of 
The House of the Dead, newly translated by Constance Gar- 
nett, tells us that “the most marked effect he has is to leave one 
with the feeling of a universe with many doors; with many 
doors, and not a few terrifying dark passages; but a universe 
the opposite of ‘closed’ or ‘explained.’ ” 

The reader of Dostoevsky has always an awed conscious- 
ness that he is in contact with a soul which is like a highly 
sensitized plate, or record, whereon the most delicate distinc- 
tions in human evaluations make their unmistakable mark. 
There is no such thing, in such type of mentality, as stock 
“principles”; there is a profound and tender realization of in- 
dividual human variability, and a readiness to see that what- 
ever is is thereby part of what can be, and therefore, in an 
ultimate analysis, to be neither condemned nor condoned, but 
accepted and dispassionately studied. 

The House of the Dead is a remarkable picture of prison 
life in Siberia. It is a far cry from the scenes described to 
the life of the American reader who sits comfortably, book in 
hand, while scene after scene of a nature absolutely foreign to 
his own experience opens up before him. Yet because human 
nature is in its fundamental aspects one in Siberia and in 
America, because after all we are of the same clay, we humans, 
even though the modelling be different, because here is so 
taithful a portrayal, the reader in America is absorbed in 
his pursuit, and finds strange kinship with the prisoner in 
Siberia. 

The House of the Dead is rather a picture than a story; 
it is perhaps a picture drawn by a great artist, but curiously 
one does not bother about the “art” of Dostoevsky—it is to the 
seemingly inexhaustible fonts of his human understanding that 
we turn in eager thirst. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 
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Books From Abroad 


Reviewed by Ralph Wigmore 


NE always turns back with joy and relief to Mme. de 
O Sévigné, the great letter-writer, whose loving corre- 

spondence with her daughter is so replete with human 
interest and literary charm, and reveals to us so much of the 
hidden currents of life in the greatest age of France. 

It is also worthy of our notice that this age, splendid in 
the triumphs of literature, was a time when France was at 
war; the writers, who had their large share in making modern 
France, wrote and loved, though under conditions very differ- 
ent from ours, while Richelieu, and afterwards Louis XIV, 
were fighting Europe. Mme. de Sévigné and her friends and 
relations lost many a loved young hero on the field of glory. 
Here, as in so many other ways, they were in sympathy with us. 

Of all the books that have grown out of her letters, this 
is one of the most attractive. It is divided into ten parts, 
large extracts from the letters being included in each part, 
illustrating the periods of Mme. de Sévigné’s life and the 
chief interests of each period: her youth, marriage, friend- 
ships, her daughter and son, town-life at the Hétel Carnavalet, 
family affairs, old age and last days at Grignan. This most 
fascinating subject is treated with Mme. Dulaux’s accustomed 
grace and charm. 


tano’s famous work on the Bastille, and its value is en- 

hanced by an interesting preface by M. Sardou. It will 
be welcomed by lovers of truthful history; for here we have 
the real Bastille described without fear or favor, and if the 
social laws of those days entailed the unjust captivity of some 
harmless persons, their life in the old fortress was, as a rule, 
probably preferable to that of innocent aliens now imprisoned 
in the various countries which are at war. 


T tase is a new and enlarged edition of M. Funck-Bren- 


DE TINSEAU’S novels never fail to be amusing, 

M though we may miss the brilliancy of such early 

* ones as Le Secrétaire de la Duchesse. Of late years 

he has transported us more than once across the Atlantic, and 

Otto de Wangel, the hero of La Deuxieme Page,t brings home 

from this journey an attractive young wife. Their story is a 

pretty idyll of cloud and sunshine. Both the chivalrous 

Frenchman and the ardent American girl deserve its happy 
ending. 


written with all the clearness and brilliancy which 

might be expected from the distinguished Academician 
who contributes it. M. Donnay studies him both in his poetry 
and in his prose, and of the latter he has an especially high 
opinion. He dwells on the graceful wit and fancy, the orig- 
inality and sincerity, the wonderful quality of art, which ex- 
plain the writer’s “incomparable charm” and place him among 
the classics. 

Two very pleasant and interesting books of European 
travel gain importance from the fact that such journeys could 
not be made now, and never will be again, so far as some of 
their objects are concerned. Mme. Bulteau, “Femina,” pub- 
lished last year under the pseudonym of “Jacques Vontade,” 
the lively story of a tour in Belgium, Holland, Germany and 
Italy. Her descriptions, with their touches of history and 


Twn is a biographical and critical study of De Musset, 
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biography, are particularly charming, and make Un Voyage 
decidedly a book to be read. 


In La Valise Bouclée (Fasquelle), M. Alexandre Hepp car- 
ries us from Algeria to Russia, then to Constantinople, touch- 
ing at St. Helena by the way. Then he takes us from Stras- 
burg into Bulgaria, and so to Frohsdorff and Vienna, ending 
his journeys for the present at Nancy—“ce boulevard de la 
Patrie qu’on appelle la Frontiére.” 


MONG the French women novelists of to-day there are 
A few more distinguished, in her own delicate style, than 

Mme. Delarue-Mardrus, and this shows itself in Un 
Cancre.* It is the story of a young man of noble birth whose 
widowed mother sells the lovely old Norman chateau and 
marries a Parisian avocat. Her boy, given up as a dunce by 
family and master both, is sent back to Normandy, and works 
like a peasant on the farm that belonged to his ancestors. How 
refining influences reached him there, and how the real genius 
of the despised “cancre” worked its way to the light, is told 
in an interesting and touching story. 


HE picture of provincial town-life drawn by M. Louis 

I Noel in Autour d’une Fortune? is by no means an at- 
tractive one. At the same time it is clever and amus- 

ing. The retired grocer Pedoue, elected a Deputy in opposi- 
tion to the radical doctor, is a good portrait of a decent bour- 
geois. Money-grubber as he is, a reader takes his part and 
his wife’s against their supremely sordid neighbors and rela- 
tions. It is to be hoped that this kind of civic life may be 
reformed and purified by the new spirit abroad in France now. 


delightful than La Nouvelle Croisade des Enfants.t 
* Written for his own children, this little religious 
romance should be enjoyed by many others, and perhaps still 
more by grown-up people. It is based, of course, on the sad 
old story of the Children’s Crusade in the thirteenth century; 
but it is in itself neither sad nor of old time. In it a band 
of quite modern children set off from a village in Savoy on a 
pilgrimage to Rome. All but two fall out by the way. An- 
nette and Philibert actually succeed in joining the organized 
pilgrimage of French children received by Pius X; and in Rome 
they are found by their distracted father and mother, the Curé 
of the village, and the skeptical schoolmaster, whose teaching 
of history inspired the romantic plan. The style of the book 
is even more fascinating than its subject. 


M HENRI BORDEAUX has never done anything more 


two or three outstanding figures among the present 
generation of Russian writers. His popularity may be 
less than it was a few years ago, but it would nevertheless be 
absurd: to deny his importance, and any appreciation of mod- 
ern Russian literature which left him out of account would be 
incomplete. To English readers, however, he is always likely 


f NDREYEFF,§ a man of about forty-five, is one of the 





*Un Cancre. Par Mme. Lucie Delarue-Mardrus (Fas- 
quelle). 

+Autour d’une Fortune. Par Louis Noel (Grasset). 

tLa Nouvelle Croisade des Enfants. Par Henri Bordeaux 
(Flammarion). 

§$Plays by Leonid Andreyeff. Translated by Clarence L. 
Meader and Fred Newton Scott (Duckworth). 

The Life of Man. By Leonidas Andreiev. Translated by 
C. J. Hogarth (Grant, Allen & Unwin). 
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to remain unsympathetic and repugnant, for, even though we 
conceded that his intention was eventually honest and high- 
minded, the depths of the pessimism which forms his most 
congenial atmosphere would be too much for most of us. It 
is unlucky that the two volumes now given to us should overlap. 
Andreyeff’s best-known drama, The Life of Man, occurs in 
both, and we should have been glad to have been given one of 
the others in exchange for it—“Arethusa,” for instance, or the 
more recent “Thought,” or even the topical play upon Bel- 
gium’s martyrdom that was being acted in Russia last winter. 
But at any rate we now have some opportunity of forming a 
judgment upon Andreyeff’s dramatic work. 

What we are given in these volumes is all of a “symbolic” 
character. It has little in common with Maeterlinck, but much 
more with the later work of Strindberg, and it shows us the 
full flood of reaction in Russia against the extreme realism of 
Tchekhoff and the early days of the Moscow Art Theater. 

The Life of Man is a modern “morality” (Andreyeff has 
said that it originated from a second-hand account of Every- 
man), and shows us symbolically the whole of human existence 
in five short acts. In the “Black Maskers” the symbolism 
is more obscure, but it seems to echo the Greek notion of wanton 
violence with its disastrous consequences. 

“The Sabine Women,” a lighter play, symbolizes the po- 
litical parties of Russia. The Sabines, who represent the 
“Cadets” or moderate reformers, always march into battle 
with, first two steps forward, and then one step backward. 
Their drill-sergeant addresses them thus: 

“Two steps forward! One step backward! Two steps 
forward. One step backward! The first two steps are des- 
ignated to indicate, Sabines, the unquenchable fire of our strong 
souls, the firm will, the irresistible advance. The step back- 
ward symbolizes the step of reason, the step of experience, and 
of the mature mind. In taking this step we ponder the out- 
come of our acts. In taking it we also maintain, as it were, 
a close bond with tradition, with our ancestors, with our great 
past. History makes no leaps, and we, Sabines at this moment, 
we are history! Trumpeters trumpet!” (And so they march 
triumphantly across the stage—two steps forwards, one step 
backward). 

It will be seen then that Andreyeff is not invariably a 
pessimist; nor, as readers of his stories will know, is he always 
a symbolist. 

“Every work,” he says, “should be written in the style that 
it demands. I am not the slave of either symbolism 
or realism, but they are my servants.” 

This is a most sensible rule of work, and it must be borne 
in mind by those who fear that they will find a lack of variety 
in the present selection of plays. They will find relief from 
the possible monotony of the symbolism in the vivid and mul- 
tifarious imagination which is perhaps Andeyeff’s highest 
quality. From his pessimism, in spite of “The Sabine Women,” 
they must not expect to escape so easily. May we boldly recom- 
mend them not to take it too seriously? When the gloom “is 
filled in” so monotonously “thick” we can afford to smile at it. 
The popular definition of a pessimist may even be turned inside 
out, and we may almost say that “an optimist is a man who 
lives with a pessimist.” Our minds will always react against 
extreme views of either sort. 


ERTAINLY the most important book that has appeared 
Ss of late in London is this new translation of Saint-Simon’s 
Memoirs.* 
these excel all others that France has produced, these may 
be reckoned the most famous in the world. And yet how few 


*Memoirs of the Duke de Saint-Simon. An abridged trans- 


Since France is the country of memoirs, and 





lation by Francis Arkwright in six volumes. Vols. 1 and 2. 


(Stanley Paul). 
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know them except by name! This is largely the result of their 
inordinate length, and the fact that, while there has existed for 
some time an abridged translation, they have not been easily 
accessible in the English tongue. 

These two disadvantages will be removed by the present 
attractive abridgement and translation. In Mr. Arkwright’s 
first two volumes we are carried from the year 1691 almost to 
the death of Louis XIV. The remaining volumes will cover 
the last years of Louis and the Regency of Philippe d’Orleans, 
closing with the coronation of Louis XV in 1722. 

Saint-Simon’s greatest gift was the faculty of making a 
person live again in a few brief touches, a few words that are 
extraordinarily pregnant and descriptive. These memoirs are 
wonderful in their wealth of portraiture, their humor in anec- 
dote, their variety of interest and their accumulation of detail. 
Dip into them discreetly and you will have the whole court and 
camp of Louis XIV paraded under your eyes. You can follow 
the armies into their trenches, you can watch the intrigues of 
marshals and statesmen. You may contemplate the _ sub- 
servience of the great king to Mme. de Maintenon, and his con- 
cern for his illegitimate children. You may listen to the scan- 
dal of court gossips and smile over the rivalries and quarrels of 
peers and fine ladies long since turned to dust. And this privi- 
lege you owe to the lucky chance that in the days of the Grand 
Monarque’s decline it occurred to one of his nobles to take 
notes of what he saw and that this observer of his age hap- 
pened to be blessed with genius. 

Saint-Simon gives you the squalid pettiness as well as the 
pomp of the régime in which he had his part. If under his 
escort you join in the king’s magnificent progress to his siege- 
warfare, if you sit down to sumptuous repasts to which coun- 
tries far and near have contributed their quota, you have also 
to take your stand patiently amid scenes of vulgarity and ab- 
surdity. You attend the weddings at which Louis forces his 
bastards on proud families of the noblesse. You hear of prin- 
cesses being caught smoking pipes which they have borrowed 
from the guardroom. You see the King’s German sister-in- 
law boxing her son’s ears before the whole Court. The King 
has a carbuncle on his neck; whereupon the Maintenon never 
stirs from his bedside, and foreign governments anxiously 
await the bulletins. One day, smarting under a failure at the 
front occasioned by his son, Louis gets up from dinner, and in 
the presence of his guests canes a footman for slipping a bis- 
cuit from the table into his pocket. We listen to Mme. de 
Maintenon’s brother talking of her love adventures in Scar- 
ron’s time, and making jocose allusions to the King as “the 
brother-in-law.” 

We are informed how offices are bought and sold through 
back-stair influences, and are shown dukes squabbling for 
precedence and dunning their Sovereign for orders or sinecures. 

So faithful a mirror of the times as that we get from 
Saint-Simon had of course to wait long before it could pass 
into the hands of the public. 

Soon after the Duke’s death the MS. was seized by the 
government and impounded by the Duc de Choiseul for the 
Foreign Office on the plea that, Saint-Simon having been em- 
ployed as an Ambassador in Spain, they might contain secrets 
of State. There they were kept for many years, though a 
few privileged persons were permitted to peruse them, for we 
find that Voltaire, Duclos and Marmontel were acquainted with 
their contents, and in 1770 and 1771 Mme. du Deffand read 
them, and wrote an account of them to her friend, Horace Wal- 
pole, in England. In 1778 some censored extracts were pub- 
lished, and some more in 1791, but it was not until 1829 that 
the entire memoirs were published in twenty-one volumes in 
Paris. 

Mr. Arkwright’s abridgement is not made by taking liber- 
ties with the text, but by omitting much that is of little interest 
now. They will be a very welcome addition to all good libraries, 

















The Great Release 


(Continued from page 545) 
wish to appeal to them, but the blood 
rushes to my head. I see all red ; 
I bite I shriek. Annette inter- 
feres—there is calm. I have time, to 
think. I say, ‘Come with me to my 
house, and in exchange for the puppy 
you will have money. Money is better 
than mongrel puppy, n’est-ce pas? They 
are agreed. Here is the puppy 
you give the money. You will, maman— 
I knew it.” 

Who could resist such an appeal? Not 
Rose Deschamps, swayed not only from 
motives of humanity but by poignant 
memories evoked by pleading eyes and 


lips. Just so had he always pleaded— | | 
the very note of triumph, “I knew it,” | jf 


was his. 
Again the agony of longing shook her | 


heart. Lines she had read somewhere | 
She almost | jj 





floated through her mind. 
forgot Rose-Marie. 


“Before my light goes for ever, if God | 


should give me a choice of graces, 
I would not reck of length of days, nor 
crave for things to be: 
But cry: ‘One day of the great lost days, 
one face of all the faces, 
Grant me to see and touch once more 
and nothing more to see.’” 


“The great lost days one face 
of all the faces——” Would these things 
ever live again? 

“But listen, maman. You attend not. 
I see the little boy and his bonne climb- 
ing up La Rue Machicouli, I say to An- 
nette, ‘We, too, will go.’ They carry 
flowers. I, too, buy the pink roses, for 
I know they go to make an offering 
before the shrine of the Blessed Mother 
of God.” She crossed herself. “Where 
else can they go but to La Chapelle de 
la Marine? If he fears the sea where 
else should he go but there to pray for 
protection?” 

“And did you speak to him, mon chou?” 
asked her mother gently. 

“Certainly, after he had made his 


prayer. He was strange—the poor boy. | 
I do not think he is Catholic. He looks | jf 


round him as do the people to whom these 
things are foreign. His Nora, she is dif- 
ferent. She is of us. I like her. She 
is big and pink and plump, with soft 
blue eyes and a soft kind voice. And 
she speaks to Francis—I discovered his 
name is Francis—in fashion very differ- 
ent from that in which Annette speaks 


to me; ‘Would you like to come now, me | : 


darlint?” she mimicked Nora to the life. 
“Now, with Annette it is ‘Viens donc, 
mademoiselle’ in a voice like a pistol 
shot.” 
Rose Deschamps laughed in spite of 
herself. Who could resist such eloquence, 


| BE 





such injured dignity? 
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@he Victrola is the life 


of the summer home 


Wherever you go for the summer, 
you'll be glad of the companionship of 
the Victrola. 

It brings to you the world’s greatest 
bands and instrumentalists, the most 
famous opera stars, the popular come- 
dians of the day, to charm and cheer_ | | 
you with their music and mirth; or it | 7 
becomes at will the best of dance or-_ | | 
chestras to furnish the music for the | | 
newest dances. | 

Always, everywhere, the Victrola is_ | ! 
a constant delight. : | 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play 
your favorite music for you and | 
demonstrate the various styles of the : 
Victor and Victrola ) 
—$10 to $250. | 


; 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Ww o &, : ; 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. : 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 











































































Visit the Victor Temple of Music 
Palace of Liberal Arts 
Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 








Can You 
[magine? 


A friend, interested as 
you are in all kinds 
of literary work, who 
would come to you 
fortnightly to discuss 
your writing in frank, 
common-sense fashion 


This friend would not talk too much at 
each visit. He would not keep you too 
long from your new story, or essay or 
poem. His friendships among other 
writers—successful and aspiring to be 
successful—and among editors would be 
such that he would refine for you, in 
preparation for each visit, practical, help- 
ful advice from these folk that would 
send you to your desk with a new out- 
look on your work and new inspiration 
to make it more successful. This friend 
would look carefully over about 1,000 
magazines each month to discover for 
you news that would enable you to keep 
abreast of the manuscript requirements 
of editors. He would find correspond- 
ents who would glean 2,000 more maga- 
zines and papers for you so that you 
would always know in advance of prize 
contests, changes in editorial policies, 
suspensions, changes of address, require- 
ments of new publications, film manu- 
facturers, etc. Your imagination goes 
no further. A friend of this admirable 
type would have to be superhuman. 


There is such a friend—it’s 
a very human, kindly, little 
magazine—The Editor, 
which makes profitable and 
pleasant fortnightly visits to 
the elect of the writing fra- 
ternity. Be one of the elect 
—one of those who elect to 
leave nothing undone that 
will contribute to their suc- 
cess. The fee is $2.00—it 
pays for 26 fortnightly 
numbers of The Editor for 
one year. (Single copy 10c.) 


The Editor 


Box G. Ridgewood, N. J. 


I will show him the chateau? 
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“Maman, we may be friends, is it not 
so? Of Charles I am a little weary. 
Besides,” here Rose-Marie betrayed the 
femininity that formed so great a part of 
her temperament, “if he sees I have an- 
other friend, who is a boy, he will be 
jealous and more polite. Shall I ask him 
to tea, and as he does not like the sea, 
we will make the expedition to Hardelot 
where the roses have begun to blow, and 
Say yes, 
then, maman. La grand’mére would have 
it so. Is it not so, grand’mére?” 

“I will write to Madame Cholmondeley, 
and if she is_ willing—to-morrow—no, 
next day, you shall go to Hardelot, my 
beloved. Run away, now. And do not 
tease your good Annette.” 

“I am always patient with her,” sighed 
Rose-Marie. “But I would that she said 
soft and low, ‘Would you like to be comin’ 


}now, me darlint?’” 


CHAPTER IV 


Francis had never had a friend until | 


Fate had introduced him to Herbert 
Camperdown. It had been a startling 
experience, but it was as nothing com- 


| pared to the electrical effect produced by 


Rose-Marie. 

She simply took possession of him. 
Never was there a more willing slave. 
He had the nature that is born to wor- 
ship; to give with both hands, asking 
nothing in return. And Rose-Marie was 
born to be adored. In the matter of age 
she was two years his junior: in the mat- 
ter of experience and sophistication his 
senior by five. 

She fascinated him while she terrified 
him. Her air of patronage; the fashion 
in which she ordered about the superior 
Annette; her calmness under reproof and 
the shameless fashion in which she 
wheedled all authorities—rarely meeting 
with ill success. 

And so brave! If only he could brace 
up his courage to go and meet the blue 
water as it broke on the golden sands 
in light curls of snowy foam. If he 
could only blind his eyes to the dreadful 
| grinning powers behind the beauty and 
| the radiance. 


He found comfort in the thought of the 
Mother of God who watches over her | 
fisher sons and brings them safe to land. | 


She would guard him, too. But would 
she be strong enough? 
| terror was meant as a warning. 

| Considering her age, Rose-Marie be- 
trayed a phenomenal amount of tact in 
dealing with a situation that she re- 
|garded as inexplicable. She loved the 
sea. Still, there were tastes and tastes. 
| As Francis detested it there was no 
‘more to be said. 

| The expedition to Hardelot was duly 
| taken. 

| Rose-Marie started in a fever of ex- 
| citement. She loved expeditions, and 


Perhaps this 
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N THE PAGES OF THE 
DIAL the new books are dealt 
with upon their merits, without 

fear or favor, by able and competent 
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their work, are a guarantee of 
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“easily our most valuable review,” 
says Mr. John Burroughs. “J do 
not know of any similar paper in this 
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higher ideal or followed a more 
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criticism,’ says President Woodrow 
Wilson. “‘There is no journal de- 
voted to literature with which I have 
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shortly before his death. 
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she loved acting showman. She had 
been to Hardelot before. Francis had | 
not. 

When they got to Pont-de-Briques she 
impressed upon Annette the necessity of 
being extremely careful lest she take 
seventy-centime tickets to the shore in- 
stead of sixty-centime tickets to the 
Castle. 

“We go to the Castle, Francis,” she 
began when the long-suffering Annette, 
who looked like a gendarme and had the 
patience of a Job coupled with that of a 
Griselda, had finally persuaded Rose- 
Marie that the tram in which they were 
sitting was bound for the Castle. 

“It is most beautiful now that June is 
here. It is gray, old, crumbling, as should 
be a castle of such age and distinction; 
but the roses are just born, and they 
twine about the old ramparts till they | 
them.” Rose-Marie sniffed rapturously 
blush pink with joy. Already I can smell | 
as a strong odor of petrol was wafted 
on the air. “You notice the scent, Fran- 
cis—is it not so?” 

“I do,” answered Francis firmly. He | 
disliked the smell of petrol, and could | 
discern no suggestion of roses. But | 
what chivalrous soul would let so minor | 
a matter mar the harmony of the hour? | 

“It was built in 811 by Charlemagne,” | 
chattered on Rose-Marie, who had a 
startling memory for dates and names, 
and had a great idea of being well-in- 
formed—“so I have heard Annette say,” 
she added cautiously. Once or twice she 
had come to terrible grief, and she not 
infrequently hedged. “If we were to 
go down to the shore we should see the 
great cross that has been put up to honor 
the spot of St. Augustine’s depart- 
ure for Great Britain to convert you 
poor heretics—at least, so Annette says. 
But Annette sometimes makes mistakes,” 
she added bitterly. 

y ae, you are 
not going to the shore to-day?” said poor 
Francis, turning white under his lately- | 
acquired tan. The glory of the day was | 
dimmed. How could he enjoy the pink | 
roses that made the ramparts blush with | 
pride if this horrible thing was hanging | 
over him? | 

“Never Va donc! I am myself 
a little weary of St. Augustine. They 
speak of him so much at Hardelot. He | 

| 
| 








goes to convert . he goes to con- 
vert. These hundreds and hundreds of | 
years ago; and yet you come here here- | 
tics!” Rose-Marie sighed. “It is be- 
yond my understanding. He, no doubt, 
was a very good man—but I cannot think 
a very successful one. You, yourself, are | 
but a heretic, is it not so?” inquired | 
Rose-Marie compassionately. “But the 
Queen of Heaven will protect you. See,” 
she whispered confidentially, “remind me 
when we get to the chateau. I will give 
you a medallion blessed by the Holy | 
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A VALUABLE OFFER FOR QUICK ACCEPTANCE 


Among the magazines of this country pushing forward steadily each year, 
through good time and hard times, is one which today is appreciated in every home 
where it enters, by every member of an intelligent family, because it brings INSTRUC- 
TION, INSPIRATION and ENTERTAINMENT —twelve months for only $1.00. 
That magazine is 


Che DLyreum World 


Arthur E. Gringle, Editor. Indianapolis, Ind. 


It is an absolutely independent Lyceum Magazine, containing the ablest discus- 
sions on Literary, Musical, Entertainment, Oratorical and Reform subjects. It gives 
those hints which make the effective Public Speaker, After-Dinner, Commencement and 
Special Occasion Orator, and the pleasing iter and Musician, while it broadens 
and uplifts all life through its varied literary articles, which during the year will in- 
clude subjects not discussed in such a manner elsewhere, such as: 


The History—-Meaning—Mission-Influence of Modern Magic 


These articles are prepared by Albert Bogdon, who is a member of the Inner 
Magic Circle of England, and has been called “The Master Magician.” Those who have 
seen only the man with a few “Tricks” will be entertained and instructed by the 
dozen articles by this Master. 

Then the well-known Shakespearean Scholar, Dr. Truman Joseph Spencer, whose 
articles on Shakespeare and Modern Questions have been a feature of THE LYCEUM 
WORLD, will continue a series during the year, and this series on 


Shakespeare and Present-Day Problems 


Beginning with the January issue, will attract attention in the leading universities of 
the land and will be read with interest by Clubs and Literary Societies. These ar- 
ticles, written in the style of Lyceum and Chautauqua Lectures, are different from the 
essays usually presented. 

Besides the above, all modern public questions, such as are discussed from the 
platform, will be handled by specialists. A strong feature in the coming year will be 


Interpretations of Musical Masterpieces, Oratorios, etc. 


Many who have heard the Messiah and similar productions will read the inner 
meaning, the finest thoughts of these compositions after the careful and scholarly 
analysis, which will appear in THE LYCEUM WORLD. 


Have You A as § er, Entertainer, Musician, Story-Teller ? 


The Lyceum and Chautauqua platforms today demand the finest and best talent 
men and women possess. Strong personality, unique ability, and out-of-the-ordinary 
methods of presentation are especially demanded. en and women with ability have 
come into this field and earned from $50.00 to $500.00 an evening. THE LYCEUM 
WORLD is always looking for such, and the editor is ready to help “discover” such 
talent. If you want work of this kind write a personal note to the editor when you 
send your subscription. 


Do You Want Pleasant, Profitable, Dignified and§Delighttul 
Employment ? 


Many well-bred, intelligent, educated men and women find it a delight to act as 
representatives and meet the committeemen of lecture courses and Chautauquas. The 
work is pleasant and some have made as high as $10,000.00 in six months without 
much effort. Teachers, ministers and other professional men and women are pleased 
to do this work, and many cultured pow are wanted. State your experience, time 
you can give, age, etc., and make application. 


Have You a Lecture Course or Chautauqua in Your Town? 


Get A Present! 


We want the names of the chairmen of lecture courses and Chautauquas, and 
information concerning towns which have no Chautauqua. If you will send us a few 
lines, telling us who is chairman of your lecture course, your Chautauqua (or if you 
have none, who might be interested in one) we shall be glad to reward you for your 
trouble by sending you entirely free of all cost a copy of “THE VOYAGE OF LIFE” 
—a lecture on how to make life a successful and pleasant trip, and a booklet you will 
read and re-read often for inspiration, encouragement and help, o-—BETTHR STILL: 
Send us the above information, and $1.00 for a year’s subscription to THE LYCHUM 
WORLD, and we shall send you the magazine for one full year; the above booklet, 
a copy of the great lecture delivered by the Hon. Secretary of State, William J. Bryan, 
which people pay him $500.00 to deliver; an article by retary Bryan on the great 
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HERE’S FOR TRAVELERS 


The Right Luggage—from the Wanamaker Luggage Shop 


A LARGE part of the solid enjoyment of any journey begins at home: 

in the shop where you choose your bags and suitcases. If you look 
for—and find—the combination of long experience, careful and intelligent 
selection, good taste, and plain “conscience” in merchandising—there 
is the shop to buy from. And these are the qualities that explain why 


Wanamaker luggage is as good a friend to you at the end of your trip 
as when you started. 


Good brown or black cowhide traveling bags, leather-lined, sewed edges and corners, in 
sizes fifteen to eighteen inches. $5 


Black long-grain pigskin bags, made over a roomy pattern, leather lining and pockets, 
very durable. $5. 

Hand-made Oxford grips of oak-tan sole leather, built for years of hard service. Sixteen 
or eighteen inch size, $9. Twenty-inch size, $10.50. 

Roomy overland tourist cases, of black enameled duck, with black leather trimmings and 
outside leather straps. Twenty-four or twenty-six inch size, $5; twenty-eight-inch size, $5.75; 
thirty-inch size, $6.50 

Many other traveling bags and cases, equipped with toilet articles of sterling silver, ebony, 
gilt-finish, and fine white celluloid. Prices start at $19 for the overnight suitcase of black crepe- 
grain leather with silk lining and ten good-sized fittings; $22.50 for a standard-sized suitcase 
with twelve white fittings; and at other prices up to $50 for a man’s fine bag of elephant-grain 
seal with ebony fittings. Fitted bags from $15 to $100. 


New and Lovely Handbags for Women 
Come in Every Day 


—Leather Goods Section. 


Making the Bath Luxunous 


may depend upon the kind of soap used. Three of the best soaps to be had for toilet and 


bath are 
Philadelphia Hard Water Soap 
Verbena Bath Tablet, and the new 
Cold Cream Bath Tablet. 


All are in cakes of generous size at 10c each, or one dozen cakes in a box for $1. 


Witch Hazel Cold Cream 


is new and delightful as a toilet accessory. It is good for use on tender skins, being 
soothing in its effect. 50c a jar. 


Queen Mary Violet Waters 
are refreshing and cooling on hot July days. 25c to $2.50 a bottle. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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What Kind of Jewelry Does the Summer Girl Wear? 


All these kinds, surely, with her pretty, flaring frocks and her ruffled parasol. The 
Wanamaker Shop of Inexpensive Jewelry emphasizes the combining of charm and good 
taste with moderate cost, so that every girl and woman may have her favorite jewelry 
a-plenty with little expense. 


Delightful necklaces of imitation seed pearls, 
me ORs TS sae 


Close-fitting ear-rings with black enamel edge, 
pear! center, clutch back, as illustrated, pair 


Sterling silver bracelet, flexible, with safety 
chain, rhinestone setting 


Close-fitting comb of bright jet, as illustrated 
Hairpins of bright jet, as illustrated, each . . 
Barrette of bright jet, as illustrated 

Mesh bags ... . 


Vanity cases 

Bracelets 

Necklaces with sterling silver jeweled 
pendants. . Mist oe . 2.50 to 

Gold-filled necklaces 

Pearl bead necklaces . 


Gold-plated powder boxes, plain, engraved or 
engine-turned, as illustrated . . $1.25 and 
With blue, rose, green or yellow enamel 
tome... : 


Silver-plated powder boxes, plain 
Engraved or engine-turned 
With enamel tops 

Bar pins 

Brooches 

Hat pins 

Cuff links 

Collar pins, pair 

Circle sets, set 

Cirale WRU aks. os eis ose . 


Summer Holiday Stationery of Distinction 


Conveniently arranged in pound packages—these good kinds of writing paper: 
FRENCH CAMBRIC—white cloth-finish paper in three sizes: ‘‘Frances,’’ ‘‘Helen,’’ and the new note size 
‘“‘ Margaret,” the latter sheet measures 434 x 5 inches, 25c per pound; envelopes, 25c per hundred. 
VERSAILLES—the new ribbed paper, in three sizes: ‘‘Frances,’’ ‘‘Helen,” and ‘‘Margaret.”” In the following 
colors: white, gray, blue, buff, violet and pink. 50c per pound; envelopes, 50c per hundred. 
ROYAL SCOTCH PLAID-—a white plaid paper in letter and note size, 50c per pound; envelopes, 50c per hundred. 
VIOLETTE PARCHMENT—a parchment-finish paper in letter, note and small note sizes, white or blue, 50c per 
pound ; envelopes, 50c per hundred. Special ‘‘Duke”’ size for men, 50c per pound ; envelopes, $1 per hundred. 


VERSAILLES STATIONERY in Boxes—Correspondence cards, 24 in a box with envelopes, 35c; with gold bevel 
edge, 50c; with gold bevel edge and any gold initial, 75c. Paper, 1 quire note size or letter size, 35c ; 1 quire and 
1 quire gold bevel-edged cards with envelopes, $1; 3% quires and 1 quire gold bevel-edged cards with 
envelopes, $2; 6 quires with envelopes, three sizes, $2.50. In white, gray, blue, buff, violet or pink. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Hail Thirteenth and Chestnut Streets 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





R the automobile. How easy it is 

to have a dainty lunch ‘‘on the road”’ 
when THERMOS is along to take good 
care of the hot coffee, cold milk or other 
beverage. 

More than ten million Thermos vessels 
are in use throughout the civilized world by 
motorists, yachtsmen, travelers, explorers, 
hunters, fishermen, picnickers, ofice work- 
ers, and in lunch kits, by children at school 
and workingmen at the factory. 


Every member of the family from infancy 
to old age has daily use for Thermos. It is 
indeed a good servant, both in and away 
from home. 


Lp 
THERM | 


Serves you right, food or drink— 
hot or cold, when, where 
and as you like. 


In the nursery it saves work, worry and 
even life by keeping infant's milk ice cold, 
pure, sweet and bacteria proof. 


It gives great comfort to the sick, aged 
and infirm—saving many steps for those 
who have them in care. Thermos carafes 
and jugs are ideal for keeping an ever- 
ready supply of ice-cold water, tea, coffee 
or other beverages for day or night use, or 
any liquid may be prepared in advance 
and kept piping hot until ready to serve. 
Thermos Food Jars are convenient for 
keeping ice creams, salads, casseroles, 
chowders, etc., at the proper temperature 
until served. 


Originally expensive Thermos vessels are 
now sold by leading dealers at popular 
prices. 

Bottles from $1.00 up 
Carafes and Jugs $3.00 up 
Food Jars from $1.50 up 
Lunch Kits $2.00 up 


Do not accept as truthful representations 
that all temperature-retaining bottles are 
Thermos vessels. For your protection and 
ours look for the name THERMOS stamped 
plainly on the bottom. 


Write for an interesting book on 
Thermos, which tells you why the 
same bottle keeps liquids steaming hot 
Sor 24 hours or ice cold 3 days. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
NORWICH, CONN. 


New York San Francisco 


Toronto 


| will not be a coward 





| God, help me.” His hands fingered the 


| heart. 
| surely she would extend aid to a little 
_ child. Ave Maria, Stella 
| fancy that he heard the sailors’ hymn? | 
| Was it fancy that the world turned pale 
| under fading sunshine, 
| heard the sobbing of the sea—was it 
| fancy that something laughed derisively? 


| was no one to laugh. But then Francis 
| had never heard of heredity—Ibsen, or 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Father. 
and me.” 
And this was the beginning of the 
end. People had always fallen in love | 
with Rose-Marie, and poor Francis could | 
hardly hope to prove an exception. Peo- | 
ple had whispered, “The little angel,” on 
her way to the font, and her passionate | 
protest at being received into Holy | 
Church had failed to correct an erro- 
neous estimate of a loving, passionate, 
faulty nature. She was not an angel— | 
but Francis never discovered the fact. | 
In the future—when she had raised 
him to Heaven and cast him into the 
Depths—he only remembered her as the 
lovely little child who had whispered, 
“It will be a secret between you and 
me,” as she reverently cut the string of | 
a tiny medallion hanging round her neck | 
and tied it round his. “Now, you need 
have no fear. It is not for men and 

boys to be afraid.” 

The amber sunshine drenched the 
Castle; over the gray ramparts the roses 
rioted; their scent filled the air. It was 
a still afternoon, windless, cloudless. | 
Over the children’s head an illimitable 
stretch of blue lay brooding. To that 
far stretch of joyous color Francis 
raised the tragic, haunted eyes that 


It will be a secret between you | 


| looked so incongruous in his childish 


face, and vowed the vow that he strove | 
with such piteous intent to keep. “I 
I will not 


I will not Mother of | 


little silver coin that lay against his | 
If she could protect the fishes, | 


was it | 
and that he 
There 


How could he hear laughter? 


Ghosts. 
(To be Continued) 


Be sure to note 


The Children’s 
Own Story 
Book 


Which begins in this 


number 





‘a¢ Who prefer 
Ladies to use a nice 
quality of stationary for 
their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s 
Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes. 


Sold by all Stationers in a variety 
of tints and surfaces. Manufactured 
and supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 


DALTON MASS., U. S. A. 


IMPORTANT NEWS 


on page 13, Advertising 
Section, which will be 
of interest to every 
child you know. 


READ IT. 


WASH TRIMMINGS 


The ideal trimming 
for chil- 
dren’s 
summer 
dresses. Z 
Colors ? 
are guar- 
anteed 
FAST. 
A large 
variety of 
styles and 
colors 
can be seen at the 
John Wanamaker’s 
if stores. 
Write to 


J.& J. CASH, Ltd. | 


Manufacturers 
SOUTH NORWALK 
Connecticut 
622 Chestnut Street 
For their catalogue of 

trimmings, frillings, | 
'_ woven names, etc. 
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The Emerson Player Piano 


It satisfies the wish in your home for good music; it provides oppor- 
tunity to hear the very latest productions—(and amyone can play them 
on an Emerson Player!) and—it affords a fascinating scope for indi- 
vidual expression, phrasing and interpretation. 


The beautiful quality, richness and volume of tone of the Emerson 
Piano will appeal to you. 


Sold in New York and Philadelphia by John Wanamaker 


EMERSON PI ANO CO. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


Dealers in Principal Cities and Towns. Send for Catalog 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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